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The Congregational Review. 


Tue Editor has now conducted this Magazine, first as THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST, and subsequently as THe ConGREGATIONAL 
REVIEW, for ten years. The labour has been pleasant, and the 
appreciation shown by numbers of friends has been very 
cheering. There is also every reason to believe that the 
Magazine has contributed something to the formation of opinion 
on the subjects in which it has been specially interested. But 
it has been a serious addition to the multifarious toils of a 
busy pastorate. These latter duties have a tendency to become 
ever more exacting in their demands, and the Editor feels that 
the time has now come when the strain must be lessened. Next 
year, therefore, Toe Review will appear quarterly, on the first 
day of January, April, July, and October. In its principles 
and general aims Tue Review will maintain its well-known 
position ; but it will be so far changed that a larger part will 
be devoted to the work of Congregational churches, to the 
discussion of questions affecting their internal life, to expository 
and devotional articles, and, above all, to that apologetic literature 
which is so necessary in these times. 


There are abundant indications of the necessity for maintaining 
in the most clear and intelligent form, and in the most liberal 
and catholic temper, the most distinctive principles of English 
Nonconformity. While, on the one hand, the clergy of the 
Establishment are pressing its claims with special zeal and 
urgency, and, on the other hand, the advocates of a specious 
unsectarianism are doing much to disintegrate churches, 
there is a special necessity for an assertion of principle in an 
expository rather than a controversial form. This is a work 
to which Tue ConerecationaL Review will devote increased 
attention. 


There is an ever-deepening feeling that our churches must be 
more aggressive. Tue Review will be in sympathy with this 
spirit, and will give space to the consideration of such topics as 
the relations of Christian men to social questions, the Church 
and the Temperance movement, the Church and the Sunday- 


school, the working man’s difficulties, deacons and deaconesses, 
&e. 


Tue Review will endeavour to supply a guide to the literature 
of the quarter on the lines of the admirable survey which the 
British QUARTERLY was accustomed to give. 


In these special works the Editor is promised the assistance 
of Congregational leaders and writers, both Baptist and Pmedo- 
baptist. Further particulars will be given in a future prospectus. 
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The Congregational Review. 


DECEMBER, 1888. 


WHAT IS EVANGELICAL PREACHING ? 


Opreninc Address of Dr. Atton as Chairman of the Con- 
ference on Evangelical Preaching, held in the City Temple, 
November 20th :— 


Dear and honoured Brethren—The object of these con- 
ferences, as I apprehend it, is not so much to vindicate 
preaching as an institution of Christianity, to expound its 
principles, to prescribe its qualifications, or to discuss its 
methods, as it is to differentiate and justify what is termed 
“Evangelical Preaching,” as the imperative demand of 
Christian theology and life. What is the Evangel to be 
preached, and how are we to preach it ? 

A more general vindication, however, would scarcely be 
untimely. Preaching in its artistic character and in its 
moral conception claims recognition and approval. The ex- 
position and enforcement of ideas by oratory is almost an 
intuition of man, as a speaking animal. Its use in the 
various departments of politics, science, social economy, 
and philanthropy—in which the intrinsic quality of ideas 
is aided in their appeal by accessories of voice and gesti- 
culation, literary grace, rhetorical style, the enthusiasm 
of personal conviction, and the commendation of personal 
character — gives preaching a place among the arts 
analogous to that of poetry and the drama. It demands 
of the preacher, therefore, every form and measure of art- 
cultivation that will conduce to the great religious ends of 
his preaching. 
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Further, the exclusive dependence of Christianity, for its 
propagation, upon means of moral persuasion, its repudia- 
tion of all forms of coercion, of all interference with perfect 
freedom of judgment, with the absolute verdict of con- 
science, and with the practical choice of life—even though 
its credentials are so Divine, and its issues so momentous 
—and in conjunction with this, its absolute confidence in 
the effective power of its appeal, are interesting as a moral 
study. 

In its very nature, Christianity cannot realize its ends 
save in the absolute conviction of the intellectual judgment, 
and the willing acceptance of the religious affections ; and to 
this nothing is so inimical as attempted coercion. Among 
the religions of the world Christianity alone recognizes this; 
and among the various forms in which Christianity has 
embodied itself, it is recognized by only the most spiritual. 

Christ and His apostles are so convinced of its character- 
istics of truth and goodness, as appealing to the intellectual 
and moral constitution of men, and to their special religious 
necessities, that they commit it absolutely and confidently 
to its simple preachers ; whose only prerogative and power 
it is to “‘commend themselves to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God;” whose confident determination it is to 
‘know nothing among men save Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified.” And so assured are they of its triumph over 
all other theologies and philosophies, and over all anta- 
gonistic passions and interests even in men themselves, 
that in language of certainty and exultation they predict 
a moral conquest of the world that is to be absolute and 
universal. 

Nor, again, would it be incongruous just now to vindicate 
Christian preaching, as a relative part of Christian culture 
and agency, from the disparagement that in different forms 
is thrown upon it. It is no novelty in the history of 
Christianity to find ritual and esthetic sentiment asserting 
their claims as co-ordinate with the inculeation of revealed 
truth. Even in Apostolic times we may recognize their 
workings ; and during the last fifteen or sixteen centuries 
the history of all ritual churches furnishes illustrations. 
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In the Eastern Church preaching has been so entirely 
subordinated that it has produced scarcely a notable 
preacher since Chrysostom. In the Western Church the 
decadence of preaching has been less absolute; but all men 
know how predominant ritual has been. Its preachers 
have been called forth by polemical necessities rather than 
by Evangelical inspirations. So, too, in almost every ritual 
church of the Reformation, from Lutheranism to Angli- 
canism, preaching has been subordinated. 

On the other hand, wherever preaching has been recog- 
nized as the distinctive instrument for propagating Chris- 
tianity, its potency has been vindicated by its religious 
results. From Chrysostom and Augustine to John Huss 
and Luther, from the preachers of the Reformation to 
George Whitefield and John Wesley, not to speak of the 
distinctive preachers of our own generation, the history of 
the past cannot, I think, be dispassionately studied without 
the conviction being wrought that, whatever other effects 
may have been produced by ecclesiastical organization and 
ritual, the New Testament forecast of the Christian propa- 
ganda has been abundantly verified: —‘ It hath pleased God 
by the foolishness of preaching to save them who believe.” 

And it has sorrowfully to be acknowledged that they are 
not avowed Ritualists only who are just now rendering 
necessary a vindication of preaching. With more or less 
of virtual disparagement itis assailed by the sentiment and 
the methods of many in the Evangelical churches, whose 
traditions are distinctively a record of the triumphs of 
preaching. 

No doubt the circumstances and the characteristics of 
generations change, and the preacher may not disregard 
such changes, or fail to adapt his preaching to them. But 
the adaptation must not be assimilation or compromise 
with what is unspiritual, or sentimental, or indolent, or 
superficial. It must be an adaptation of methods of 
assault and appeal, so as best to realize the supreme and 
unchanging end of Christian preaching—the conversion of 
men, and the perfection of the Christian life. Scarcely, I 
think, can we assume that the relative disparagement of 
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preaching in Evangelical services is prompted by simple 
considerations of relative efticacy for securing these results. 
If we may judge the tendencies of the present by the 
uniform experience of history, there is reason for the appre- 
hension that the urgency for less preaching and more ea 
ritual may be prompted by conscious or unconscious desire 
to lessen the pressure of Christian appeal and to augment 
the sense of mere religious enjoyment. 

If there be one lesson of experience more indubitable 
than another, it is that strong religious life can be 
sustained only by intelligent theological thought. Every 
religion that the world has known has derived its temper 
and its strength from its distinctive theology. Every 
variety of Christian religious life, from Romanism to Calvin- | | ; 
ism, has had its roots and inspirations in theological concep-. | 
tions ; and its power has been proportionate to their force. 

The conditions of the Christian life are too arduous to be 
sustained by the miscellaneous forces and the confused 








ritual, by the esthetic inspirations of architecture, paint- 

ing, and music, or by the mere sustaining power of social 

sympathies. The emotional forces which clear, strong 

thought has generated in a church may, for a while, con- 

tinue after their inspiration has ceased, as the swell of the 

ocean continues after the storm; but the stern duties, 

temptations, and large self-sacrificés of a true spiritual life 

demand more virile forces than these ; and only clear 

apprehension and strong conviction can sustain them. 

Faith, not sentiment, is the inspiration of martyrs. ; 
If, therefore, it be true, as we are sometimes told, that 9 

theology is decaying in our church life, the inevitable issue : 

will be a conventional and feeble religiousness. There 

must be special causes in the religious life itself for the 

disparagement of theology, when in every other department 

of human progress—in physical science, and in philosophy, 

for instance—the characteristic of our age is a severer 

scrutiny of fundamental principles, and a more direct and 

absolute reliance upon scientific apprehension. It will be i 

a fatal day for our church life when sentimental or sensa- 
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tional preaching shall be a substitute for the theology of 
our sermons. 

I would be the last to contend for the ascetic aspects, or 
the narrow conventionalism of Evangelical religion ; beauty 
as well as strength should be in God’s sanctuary. Both 
worship and preaching should be embodied in every artistic 
and zsthetic form that tends to secure their supreme ends. 
‘It takes a body to keep a soul,” and it is a poor philo- 
sophy that seeks to minister to the spiritual by mortifying 
the sensible. Poetry and music in hymns, devotional 
beauty in prayers, lofty eloquence in preaching, are artistic 
ministers to the impression and inspiration of intrinsic idea. 

I do not presume to prescribe their adjustment and pro- 
portion. I demand only that, in determining these, the 
supreme, the sole solicitude shall be the inculcation and 
the nurture of the highest spiritual life, and not the mere 
cratification of lower sensibilities, half religious, half 
sensuous. I must confess that, in the light of all past 
history, | look with somewhat of apprehension at the pre- 
valent feeling which begins to resent even half an hour’s 
sermon, and demands an ever-increasing concession to 
ritual and music. If one could think that the motive was 
a craving for higher spiritual results, and that the means, 
as attested by experience, were specially adapted to secure 
them, this would demand our warmest sympathy. But, 
whether it be the oratory of the Senate, the Bar, the 
Lecture-room, or the Pulpit, are not its essential conditions 
such, that undue limitations of time effectually disable it, 
and reduce the sermon especially, which should be a justi- 
fication of the ways of God to man, and a pleading with 
the heart of man for God, to the mere contributory item of 
a church ritual ? 

In the entire history of oratory is there one great speaker 
or preacher of twenty minutes’ discourses, or a record of 
great results from such? The conditions of thought and 
appeal in the orator, the conditions of intelligence and im- 
pression in the auditor, make this impossible. I have no 
preconceived rubrics, but I earnestly pray that the ambas- 
sador for God may not be degraded to such impotence, and 
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that the Church may be kept from the inevitable decay and 
death that follow upon degraded preaching. 

Of sensational preaching—recourse to mere tricks of 
rhetoric, tragic or comic anecdotes, artificial sentiment, 
dramatic expedients, simulated passions—I will not speak ; 
the necessity for serious protest has not yet come, ominous 
as occasional symptoms are. Let the imperative demand 
upon the preacher be that he shall simply aim at converting 
men to Christ and at nurturing in them the highest spiritual 
life, and he will not often or greatly offend by even his 
errors of judgment and method. Itis no breach of charity 
to say that sensational preaching is an almost invariable 
indication that the preacher is thinking more of himself 
than of his message, preaching himself, not Christ Jesus 
the Lord. 

But forbearing further discussion of more general topics, 
and assuming the Divine origin and authority of Chris- 
tianity, and the legitimacy in it of preaching, as the 
Divine recognition of a natural instinct and faculty, we 
are now specially concerned with the place and power of 
what is distinctively called ‘‘ Evangelical preaching.” 

The primary question, therefore is, ‘‘ What is the Chris- 
tian Evangel?’ The obvious answer is, “ That which is 
the distinctive message of Christianity.” Every religious 
system necessarily includes common elements of both 
theology, religion, and ethics; just as every national or 
political constitution includes common elements of ethical 
and economical life. The distinctive characteristics of our 
English constitution are not its common ethics of murder 
and dishonesty. The distinctive characteristics of Judaism 
were not its theism, nor the ethics of the ‘‘ Ten words of 
Sinai.” These it had in common with other religions ; it 
simply incorporated them with its own code, and gave them 
its peculiar sanctions. 

So the distinctive characteristics of Christianity are, not 
its pure monotheism, or the lofty morality of the Sermon 
on the Mount, or even Christ’s great teachings concerning 
the Divine Fatherhood and the spirituality and sanctity of 
religious life. These, the common religious ideas of men, 
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WHAT IS EVANGELICAL PREACHING ? 1071 
are simply incorporated by Christianity, elevated by its 
peculiar inspirations, and made sacred by its sanctions. 

When, therefore, a man teaches the character of God as 
the Divine and loving Father of men; or the character of 
Jesus Christ as the perfect Child of Man; or the character 
of Christian disciples as the embodiment of the highest 
human sanctity and goodness; he does not teach me dis- 
tinctive Christianity, but only those common elements of 
all religions which Christianity has incorporated, inspired, 
and perfected. 

Piety and holiness are the ideals of all religions. The 
question that I ask of any distinctive religious system is, 
How am I to realize them ? What means do you propose 
whereby I, a sinful man, may obtain forgiveness from the 
God against whom I have sinned, and deliverance from the 
sinful nature out of which my transgressions have sprung ? 
The first questions which every religion is bound to answer 
are, “‘ How can man be just with God?” ‘ Wherewithal 
shall I appear before God ?” 

A satisfactory answer to these cardinal questions is the 
true Evangel. It is its distinctive characteristic. My in- 
quiry of Christianity is not so much concerning the religious 
ideal of life ; about this I know sufficiently. All the enhance- 
ments of Christianity notwithstanding, men have always 
recognized a loftier ideal of holiness than they have realized. 
My solicitude is about the practicability of realizing the 
true life. My inquiry of Christianity is, ‘‘ What shall I 
do to be saved?” The answer to this which Christianity 
gives is its distinctive charactevistic, and is the true 
Evangel. Just as it is possible to teach many true things 
in Buddhism without being a Buddhist, so it is possible to 
teach many true things in Christianity without being a 
Christian. In like manner it is possible to sympathize with 
the distinctive sentiment and life which the Christian 
Evangel has produced in society and in individual character 
without accepting the Evangel itself. In moral processes, 
causes cannot be logically demonstrated ; we can only gene- 
ralize from experience—from a broad induction of the reli- 
gious phenomena of human history, with and without Chris- 
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tianity; with and without the teachings in Christian culture 
of the distinctive ideas of the Christian Evangel. When we 
see the fruit are we not justified in demanding recognition of 
the tree? When we see the peculiar temper of Christian 
religious life, are we not warranted in asserting that only 
the Christian Evangel could have produced it? No other 
religious cultus ever produced it,as by athousand subtle in- 
spirations and sentiments and sanctities we identify it. We 
think ourselves justified, therefore, in affirming that the 
Christian Evangel is, not the common elements of theology 
and religiousness, which, however transcendent in quality 
and measure, we find in Christianity, but the distinctive ele- 
ments which enable them—the forgiveness of sinsthrough the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ, and the new life of God through 
the regeneration of the Holy Spirit. I cannot here demon- 
strate these dogmas; but if Jesus Christ and His apostles 
are adequate authorities, nothing, I think, can be more 
explicit and obvious than their absolute and reiterated 
assertion of them. They were the Evangel of apostolic 
Christianity. 

The preaching of these distinctive doctrines concerning 
the means whereby sin is forgiven and the new life of the 
Spirit realized is Evangelical preaching; and nothing else 
in Christianity is Evangelical preaching, whatever its im- 
portance as religious truth. A religious life, however 
noble, that is practically impossible, is not an Evangel, it 
is a teaching of despair. It is not, for example, Evan- 
gelical preaching to assert and vindicate the Divine 
authority and inspiration of the Bible, the genuineness of 
the text, the authenticity of its several books, the miracles 
of Christ, His perfect manhood, or even His Divine nature. 
These are momentous and vital questions; the demon- 
stration of the Evangel may,depend upon them ; but they 
are not the Evangel itself, they are only evidences upon 
which we rest our belief in it. It is conceivable in thought 
that men may differ in judgment concerning one or other 
of these attestations, and yet deem the Evangel abundantly 
certified. I have no right to say to a man who questions 
any one of these: “You do not preach the Evangel.” I 
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may say to him, “Your rejection of any given proof 
imperils the Evangel; I do not see how on your ground 
you can demonstrate it.’ If I reject the incarnate cha- 
racter of Jesus Christ, I do not see how He can be a sacri- 
fice for the world’s sin. If I reject the record of Christ’s 
miracles, I so discredit His own personal moral character 
that I could not implicitly believe any assertion that He 
made. If I reject the Divine inspiration and authority of the 
Bible, I discredit the chief record of His character and life. 
Still, I say these are not the Evangel ; they are only means 
of its attestation. Onthe other hand, it is not Evangelical 
preaching simply to set forth the Christian life which results 
from the Evangel, glorious as that life is. A man has 
realized the consciousness of forgiven sin, and the con- 
sciousness of a spiritual life full of new powers and sancti- 
ties. It is not enough to preach these as realized expe- 
riences, and to urge others to seek them. The Christian 
Evangel is distinctively a setting forth of the means, the 
principles, and the forces whereby this experience becomes 
possible. That such a divine life is possible, that it isa 
realized experience, are doubtless a great Evangel, it is the 
consummation which all means seek; but the distinctive 
Evangel of Christianity is the setting forth of the means 
which enable it. It is the Evangelical note of the Baptist : 
‘* Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world.” It is the Evangelical note of the apostle: 
‘‘This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptance, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” 
It is the Evangelical note of the new song of heaven: 
‘Unto Him that loved us and washed us from our sins in 
His own blood.” 

This is the preaching that we designate Evangelical 
preaching ; and our contention is that this is the distinctive 
note of Christianity, and that the universal and uncom- 
promising preaching of it is imperative ; simply because the 
moral characteristics of human nature are everywhere and 
in all ages fundamentally the same. Man is sinful, and is 
conscious of sinfulness. No feeling in human nature is so 
strong, so deep, so imperious, so mysterious, so universal 
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as the feeling of sin—the sense of personal wrong-doing and 
culpability. The first obligation, therefore, of every religion 
that claims man’s acceptance is to tell him how his sin may 
be forgiven, and how his sinfulness may be taken away. 
The demonstration of such universal sinfulness is of course 
impracticable here ; but it is upon the assumption of it 
that we rest the imperativeness of a universal preaching of 
the Christian Evangel. ‘‘ Neither is there salvation in any 
other, for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.” 

But is not this the prescription of a very narrow, con- 
ventional, and magical formula of preaching ? So far from 
this, it is a preaching as universal, practical, and varied 
as life itself. It is restricted only in the sense in which 
human nature itself is restricted, only in the sense in which 
all great principles are restricted. The sinfulness of human 
nature, and the principle upon which forgiveness becomes 
possible through the sacrificial death of Christ are alike 
restricted in this sense. Varieties of sinful condition are 
not incompatible with the common principle of sinfulness ; 
neither are the various applications, inspirations, and 
issues of atoning sacrifice incompatible with the sim- 
plicity of its fundamental principle. Human theories of 
atonement are not to be identified with the great principle 
of atonement; these have varied through the Christian 
ages, as men have vainly attempted their philosophies of 
redemption ; but, with exceptions so few as scarcely to 
count in a general characterization, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of forgiveness through atonement, and the indubitable 
fact that the death of Christ was an atonement, have been 
universally and continuously held. 

Like all dogmas, too, the dogmas of the Christian Evangel 
are susceptible of gross perversion, and of fanatical appre- 
hension. I would not go so far as to say that I have no 
sympathy with the narrow cult which, in its evangelizing 
fervour, reiterates as a kind of magical formula various 
phrases affirmative of “ the blood of Christ.’”’ The phraseo- 
logy is Seriptural, and may not be disallowed in the Evan- 
gelical cultus. It is something to have a truth that is 
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cardinal, even ignorantly and fanatically set forth. But 
I cannot accept this as an adequate or even a wise preaching 
of the Gospel Evangel. The objection to it lies in its 
limitations of the truth, rather than in its assertion ; and 
in the sense of unreality which such limitations produce. 

The Evangel that sins are forgiven through the sacrifice 
of Christ; that the new life has its beginning in the re- 
generation of the Holy Spirit, is not limited to the first 
experience of forgiveness, to the first consciousness of 
spiritual life. It isa pervading consciousness ; as a depen- 
dence, as a grace, as an inspiration, it affects every depart- 
ment and feeling of the Christian life. The function of 
Evangelical teaching, therefore, is to set forth the dogmatie, 
the emotional, the inspirational power of the death of Christ, 
and of the new birth of the Spirit, in every experience, in 
every consciousness of Christian life. They produce, in 
religious life, distinctive Evangelical characteristics. They 
constitute, in religious life, distinctive Evangelical inspira- 
tions. The Christian life is thus differentiated from all other 
realizations of religious life—Pagan, Jewish, or Theistic. 
Its principles, affections, and consecration are rooted in the 
great redeeming idea : ‘‘ He loved me and gave Himself for 
me;” *‘ The love of Christ constraineth us ;” ‘ Ye are not 
your own, ye are bought with a price.” 

So far from the Christian Evangel being a narrow for- 
mulary, a partial inspiration, its aim is not to prescribe 
a creed, or to establish a church organization—it is simply 
to quicken individual, radical spiritual life ; and to develop 
it into the broadest, holiest, most brotherly, most catholic 
religious life that the world has seen, that moral natures 
are capable of. It does not preach for the sake of a theology, 
but only for the sake of the life which the theology enables. 
Every teaching and relationship of the Church is sub- 
ordinated to the Evangelical life. Every thing, every 
obligation, every feeling of religious life, every sanctity, 
service—even of a common slave—self-sacrifice, amiability, 
courtesy, is touched with the sentiment and feeling of the 
great sacrifice of the cross. 

The perversions and defective apprehensions of Churches, 
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sects, and theologians may not be urged as invalidations 
of this large claim for Evangelical religion. The educa- 
tion of men in the great ideas of God is a long process ; 
the depths and range of spiritual trath are very great. 
We cannot reach its limits. God has ever ‘ more light 
and truth to break forth from His Word.” We can only, 
as watchmen on the walls of Zion, eagerly look for the 
augmenting light upon the horizon. Light is its own evi- 
dence. Can we be surprised at the historic record of 
developing spiritual life? at arbitrary distinctions between 
the religious and the secular, at conventional and even 
ascetic conceptions of Church life, at the dogmatic tests 
of arbitrary and antiquated creeds, at sacramental claims 
to determine life by an opus operatum or the validity of a 
priest’s orders, and at the disastrous way in which these 
have limited or disabled the applications of Evangelical 
principles and inspirations to essential spiritual life ? 
Truth is apprehended only as the generations grow in 
apprehending power. Theology, like science, is ever pro- 
gressive. The facts of spiritual life, like the facts of 
physical nature, are unchanging; but we only gradually 
discover them. One can only be thankful at the indications 
of increasing light and life. Even within our own generation, 
ignorant and arbitrary interpretations of Scripture have 
heen discredited; a truer exegesis, a larger scholarship, and a 
keener discernment of spiritual life have produced a broader 
conception of religious life and a more catholic and humane 
religious preaching. Human life in its entireness is now the 
care and the culture of Evangelical Churches. Business 
and polities, literature and physical well-being, industry 
and pleasure—the man in his entireness ; body as well as 
soul—are claimed for Christ, and are sought to be imbued 
with the spirit of Christ. Scarcely can that be called a 
narrow teaching which insists upon personal holiness and 
brotherliness as the true criteria of Christian life, and 
which tells a man that he must be considerate even of the 
ignorance or weakness of his fellow-man; inasmuch as 
‘Christ pleased not Himself.” What religion among men 
is so broad and so humane as the Evangelical teaching of 
Christ and His apostles ? 
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Concerning the manifold relations of Evangelical preach- 
ing to the thought and life of men—to the changing phases 
of humanity through the generations of history, to the 
diversities of co-existing national life and individual culture, 
and to the peculiar intellectual and moral difficulties of our 
own English and European life—I must not speak. Suffice 
it to say, that while we do not shrink from contested 
fields of history, exegesis, and philosophy, we specially 
oppose to gainsayers our Christian Evangel as a life-pro- 
ducing power. In the mysterious domain of life the Divine 
working must ever be most manifest; and no working of 
Divine power in producing spiritual life is so marvellous 
as that in Evangelical Churches. In this, as indeed in 
every form of it, the old test must be decisive: ‘‘ The 
God that answereth by fire, let Him be God.” It is for 
each generation of Evangelical preachers to recognize the 
constant element of human nature, and to minister to it 
through its changing phases of thought and life. He 
who fails in this may not perhaps be chargeable with 
unfaithfulness to Evangelical preaching, but he injuriously 
limits and mutilates it. That which is not a gospel to 
humanity in all its diversities of experience is not a gospel 
at all. Our claim for Evangelical preaching is that it is 
the common need of human nature; that in its principles 
and inspirations it is constant as the sun, and that in its 
applications and influences it is as varied as the manifold 
phases and forces of illuminating and actinic power. In 
the philosophic greatness of its theology, in the moral 
harmony of righteousness and love in its forgiveness of 
sins, and in the manifold power of its practical religious 
inspirations—‘** Christ crucified is the power of God and 
the wisdom of God.” Therefore we ‘ determine to know 
nothing else among wen.” 
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MR. ARTHUR ON SIR JAMES STEPHEN.* 
Many of our readers will remember the articles in The 
Nineteenth Century, which called forth the vigorous and 
eloquent defence of Christianity from the pen of Mr. Arthur, 
the completion of which is now before us. In his first part, 
under the title of ‘ Religion without God,” he dealt with 
Mr. Frederic Harrison and Mr. Herbert Spencer; in that 
now before us, he discusses ‘‘Deism and Sir James 
Stephen.” We owe Mr. Arthur hearty thanks for the 
manly way in which he has challenged these redoubtable 
champions of unbelief. The glamour of great names is an 
influence against which there is need to be continually on 
the watch. A man wins distinction, it matters little in 
what department, and immediately he is supposed to be an 
authority de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. He is a 
popular preacher, for example, and when speaking on re- 
ligious questions shows a divine genius, and his words are 
entitled to respect ; but it is absurd to refer to him on the 
details of political measures to which he has nothing but 
the most cursory attention. Just as in politics, authority is 
often claimed for a preacher whose eminence does not imply 
any political knowledge at all, so has it been in religion. 
Men win great scientific reputations, and many are ready 
to look up to them as oracles on religious questions. 
Herbert Spencer, Frederic Harrison, Sir James Stephen, 
have distinguished names in their own departments, but 
their dicta are not therefore to be accepted as oracular 
utterances on religious subjects. It is not to be denied, 
however, that there is so strong a tendency to yield this 
deference to them, that it required some courage in any 
man who undertook to analyze their teaching and prove 
how, despite all the brilliancy of their gifts, they were 
unworthy of trust as religious teachers. 

Sir James Stephen has even less claim to such considera- 
tion than either of the others. They, at all events, have 
taken some pains in the study of religious ideas and the 

* God Without Religion: Deism and Sir James Stephen. By Wiu- 
114M ArtTuurR. (Bemrose and Sons.) 
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working out of a religious system of their own. Sir James 
Stephen has shown his usuai acuteness in unmasking the 
trite character of these systems, and his negative criticisms 
have a certain value. We do not underrate this service. 
It is something to have a proof supplied by one who him- 
self has no sympathy with Christianity, that its rejection 
practically amounts to the rejection of religion altogether. 
It is to this latter point that he himself has come. He 
retains a faith in God, but it is hard to see of what value 
that faith is. There is, as Mr. Arthur says, one advantage 
in dealing with such an antagonist. It is a relief, after 
dealing with writers like Comte and Spencer, to turn to 
one in whose pages seeking for the meaning is not plough- 
ing in a jungle, where the ground is overrun with a growth 
of contorted words supposed to be philosophical. What- 
ever else Sir James has or has not, he has the virtue of 
lucidity. He sees clearly and he writes accordingly. He 
has constituted himself the representative of that new 
school amongst us which has no ear for the pleadings of 
sentiment and no heart for the exercise of mercy, and cer- 
tainly it could not have found a more acute or uncompro- 
mising advocate. His logic is pitiless and unsparing, and 
if his postulates be granted his conclusions are irresistible. 
Such men are useful, if only to compel us to review our prin- 
ciples and test the foundations on which they rest. They 
are peculiarly valuable when dealing with mere speculations 
which it is sought to palm off on the world as established 
truths by sheer force of strong assertion. What, for ex- 
ample, could be better than Sir James’ quiet hint about the 
superior information of Mr. Harrison, whose knowledge, he 
says, ‘“‘about remote times and places is so much greater 
than my own, and indeed, than that of most men”? But 
however useful this quality in a disputant, it is not that 
which best qualifies a man for appreciating appeals to the 
heart and conscience. In religion there must be a power- 
ful—it would not be too much to say, a dominating—element 
of emotion, and with this the critic has no sympathy. 
Religious earnestness is to him a species of fanaticism 
which he cannot judge rightly because it is what he cannot 
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understand. With all his ability he needs another sense 
before he can learn the very alphabet of the gospel. There 
is a truth which is not sufficiently remembered in the 
apostle’s teaching: spiritual things are spiritually discerned. 
The position which Sir James Stephen takes and which 
Mr. Arthur combats is enough to show how remote he is 
from any true appreciation of the power of spiritual influ- 
ences or the blessedness of spiritual influences. It is set 
forth in these sentences which Mr. Arthur has culled from 
the article— 


If human life is in the course of being fully described by science, I 
do not see what materials there are for any religion, or indeed, what 
would be the use of one, or why it is wanted. We can get on very 
well without one, for though the view of life which science is opening 
to us gives us nothing to worship, it gives us an infinite number of 
things to enjoy. 


On this Mr. Arthur truly observes— 


Startling as may be this position—we can get on very well without 
one—i.e., without a religion, it is to vindicate this position that the 
learned Justice rushes into the lists. This he does with a light heart, 
as if no very momentary interests were involved. To most persons 
it would seem probable that the disappearance from among men of 
faith, worship, and Christian moral teaching would be attended by 
changes not only profound but incaleulable. To Sir James it seems 
not so. He admits, indeed, that we should in that case have to live 
on different principles from those which have usually been professed, 
‘** but for people who took a just view of their own position, and were 
moderately fortunate, life would still be extremely pleasant.” The 
world, he holds, is very good, if it would last. It is full of pleasant 
people and curious things; and considering all its interests and 
attractions, “‘a man who cannot occupy every waking moment of 
a long life with some or other of these things must be either very 
unfortunate with regard to his health and circumstances, or else must 
be a poor creature. 


There could not well be a more distinct statement of 
what, in our judgment, is nothing short of the materialism 
of the old Pagans. Startling as it is it is well that 
Christian teachers should understand that it is to this 
that much of our boasted modern culture is drifting. It 
is impossible to repress a smile when reading the amiable 
dreams of those who fancy that Comte is going to accom- 
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plish for the world by the religion of Humanity what the 
gospel of Christ has failed to effect. There is, perhaps, 
no more melancholy sign of the failure, from whatever 
cause, of the teachers and professors of Christianity to 
keep before the world the true ideal of character and life, 
than the fact that Positivism, having copied and to some 
extent travestied some of the most characteristic.precepts 
of the New Testament, has the effrontery to try and palm 
them off as its own original discoveries. That the religion 
of Comte, however, will ever attain any strong hold upon 
men is not to be supposed. Rather is it the view which 
we have just quoted from Sir James Stephen, which will 
be accepted by those on whom Christianity loses its hold. 
It is this which makes us so anxious when we see men, 
who ought to know better, seeking to minimize the precious 
truths of the gospel, explaining away one point after 
another in its supernatural teaching, and apparently 
acting on the supposition that, in this way, they may 
reach some form of reconciliation with the scepticism of 
the day. Itis a poor ambition at best, and it is as futile 
as it is unworthy. Compromise on these points is im- 
possible. To take the supernatural out of the gospel is to 
surrender the Christian religion, and to lose that is to 
get rid of religion altogether. This is really the issue 
to which numbers are hastening. Nothing could be more 
acceptable to them than the idea that they may enjoy life 
without scruple or restraint, that the truths of religion 
may be dismissed to the limbo where witchcraft and ghost 
stories and other superstitions quietly repose, and that it 
only remains for rational beings emancipated from the 
needless fears by which they have too long been haunted 
to make the best of the curious or precious things which 
the earth contains, and of the pleasant people whom they 
meet here. 

There are a few difficulties which Mr. Arthur points out 
in the way of this agreeable conclusion. Putting the case 
in a somewhat different and more concrete form, we should 
say that the lot of Sir James Stephen has not been that of 


the average child of humanity. He has basked in the 
VOL. II. 70 
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sunshine of success and prosperity. Not only has his 
career been exceptionally fortunate, judged by the world’s 
standard, but he stands on the side of the classes who 
fancy, and who certainly have a good deal to confirm them 
in the pleasant belief, that the world is made for them. So 
long as the world lasts, and so long as no sense of spiritual 
need troubles his soul, there seems no reason why one so 
distinguished in law and literature should not enjoy him- 
self. He can find plenty to occupy his time in those graver 
hours in which he discharges the duties of his exalted 
office ; or, when passing out of them and laying aside the 
judicial spirit with the judicial ermine, he proceeds to settle 
some of the political problems of the hour to the infinite 
delight of those who hail this new champion of aristocratic 
privilege, or in those lighter moments when he undertakes 
to show how happy the world might be were there no 
religion at all. But what about those whom he designates 
‘‘ unfortunate in health and circumstances,’ and what 
about the ‘poor creatures” who unhappily are more 
numerous than any of us could desire. Health is so 
uncertain, and it is such an important factor in the whole, 
that those who wish to have a correct forecast must take 
its possibilities into account. It is a poor system after all 
which makes provision only for days of vigour and bright- 
ness, and only for the favourites of fortune in them. He 
was a wise man who told us to remember the days of 
darkness, for they are many. ‘Then, as Mr. Arthur says, 
“Tf Stuart Mill or Thomas Carlyle were authorities, how 
many men are nothing but poor creatures! If Comte was 
an authority, the bulk of men were fit only to be drilled 
into duty, not to hear of rights.” Alas, we all know only 
too well how many are ‘‘ poor creatures.” 

Mr. Arthur deals with the subject ina much more philo- 
sophic as well as more Christian spirit than the learned 
judge. If, indeed, the most distinguished member of the 
Bench were to treat a case on which he had to charge a 
jury in the manner in which Sir James has discussed this 
problem of religion, simply ignoring a large class of the 
most significant facts, it is easy to picture the scathing 
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criticism which he would direct against one who so far 
forgot what was due to justice and to law. Mr. Arthur 
supplies the defect. He looks at human life as it is, and 
shows how much religion has done for it. Point by point 
he examines Sir James Stephen’s case, and exposes its 
weakness. He first discusses the argument which lies at 
the base of the whole; that the scientific view of life 
destroys the foundations of religion. He then devotes two 
chapters to a consideration of the question, “ Is the passing 
away of all religion probable ?”’ and gives abundant reason 
for answering it in the negative. In the closing chapter 
he shows with great power how great would be the moral 
and social deterioration which would follow were so fearful 
a calamity within the range of possibility. We can only 
recommend our readers to study it for themselves, for it 
does not admit of being condensed so as to be stated here. 
We must content ourselves with one extract : 


Writing on a spot where the name of Stephen naturally calls up the 
remembrance of the men of Clapham, I have not been able to prevent 
the frequent recurrence to my own mind of the question, What would 
the difference have been to the history of mankind at large and to the 
credit of our own nation, had four out of that group, not to name 
others, been no Christians, and had they put forth their strength to 
persuade the people that they could get on very well without any 
religion. The four men I mean are Henry Thornton, Charles Grant, 
Zachary Macaulay, and Wilberforce. It was their faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and their love to Him which lifted these men out of the 
rank of mere respectables, and gave them a place among the healing 
forces of history—forces which have already told on tne character of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and are not yet spent, but all those 
forces move with increasing momentum. 


Mr. Arthur is to be congratulated on the completion of 
a task which, arduous as it must have been, has evidently 
been to him a labour of love. Thoughtful, devout, and 
evangelical, the book is an important contribution to the 
apologetic literature of the day. 
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THE STUDY OF CHRIST.” 


For eleven months we have studied the Bible together. 
When from time to time I have asked the class what we 
were studying in the Bible, the answer has been, rightly 
enough, ‘‘ Matthew.” And yet, when your committee re- 
quested me to give, at this final meeting for the season, an 
address on any subject I might choose, and I instantly 
thought of taking Matthew in review, the first thought to 
follow this was that Matthew is mentioned but twice in the 
whole Book of Matthew, and that the study of Matthew is 
not the study of Matthew at all. 

Twice only Matthew mentions himself: once when he 
tells of his call to the ministry, and once when he is simply 
enumerated among the disciples. The intention of his 
book is not to present Matthew to us. When we come to 
look at the book more closely, we find that he is not 
treating us to a memoir of his times, nor to a description 
of the manners and customs of a people. Neither— 
although we may believe that he is the writer of the book 
—have we Matthew’s speculations on one subject or 
another. Nor have we here either a history or a biography. 
Tt tells of certain men being trained to a certain purpose, 
but it is not principally about them. It is a book about 
the one whose name first appears in it—‘‘ The book of the 
generations of Jesus Christ, the son of Abraham, the son 
of David;” and although in the strict literary intention 
this title applies only to the first chapter, it applies also in 
a far higher sense to the whole book. 

In our study of this first gospel we found that the book 
is, likely enough, not all of it Matthew’s book, but that it 
contains matter which each of the other evangelists used, 
without a word as to original authorship, and we found 
that there are words in which they all accord more than in 
any other parts of their texts, the words of Jesus Himself. 
We found, too, that the object of the writer was not to 

* For this striking Address by George W. Cable, Esq., before the 
Tremont Temple Bible Class, Boston, May 26, 1888, we are indebted 
to “ Our Day,” an extremely interesting publication, of which Joseph 
Cook is the chief Editor. 
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present the order of events, but that he had some higher 
purpose in view; that sometimes matters were put out of 
their order of time in order that they might serve a more 
useful purpose. Again, we found the confession that the 
book is incomplete, and that there are certain things about 
Jesus which it does not pretend to treat exhaustively. 
You remember these words in the closing chapter of John’s 
account: ‘‘ There are many other things which Jesus did,” 
&e. Likewise are we to understand of Matthew’s book 
that it is not an attempt to give us all that Jesus said or 
did. Mark calls his parallel account simply “the book of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ.’”’ Not all His life nor all His 
sayings, but the matter of all He said and did. John (xx. 
31) says, ‘“ But these are written in order that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye might have life through His name.” Not that 
ye might believe in a Christ, but that Jesus is the Christ. 
Is that all? No; for that might be an appeal simply to 
the mind, the intellect, and there stop. ‘‘ But that believ- 
ing, ye might have life in His name.” Here, then, is the 
object of the gospel, that we might believe that Jesus is 
the Christ ; not that we may charge our minds to repletion 
with doctrines about salvation, but rather that those to 
whom it is a matter of eternal life or death shall know 
whether this individual, this historical person, this Jesus, 
was the Christ,and is the only true and perfect Son of 
God, and so believe Him to be such that they shall have 
life in His name. 

We find, then, that the study of the Book of Matthew is 
the study of Christ, and that in so far as it falls short of 
this in our hands it misses the object for which it was given. 

It is the study of Jesus, but the study of Jesus as 
Christ, the Christ; not an anointed, but the anointed and 
appointed Saviour of mankind, and therefore not only the 
one for whom the Book of Matthew or the accounts of the 
other evangelists were written, but the one for whom all 
the Bible was written; all that was earlier than this point- 
ing straight to Him, and all that followed pointing back to 
Him, 1s the great focal point of the revelation of God to 
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mankind in the whole Bible. For then He is the Christ, 
the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end. As 
students of Christ it is our business and duty to make Him 
always the beginning and end of our study, the begin- 
ning and end of the Bible. Here, then, too, in 
Matthew, is where we begin to teach children. Many 
a@ one can say with me, the first words his mother 
ever taught him to memorize were, ‘‘ Now when Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod the king, 
behold, there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, 
saying, Where is He that is born King of the Jews?” 
God’s blessing on the mothers’ wisdom, better than all 
theology, better far than all theosophy. 

Thus we should study the Word ; for this, the Word, was 
written; nay, this is the very Word of God. ‘‘In the 
beginning was the Word,” and “ these things are written 
that we may know that Jesus is the Christ, and that, 
believing, we may have life in His name.” So when you, 
as superintendents or visitors of the Sabbath School, walk 
up and down the aisles listening to what this or that 
teacher is saying to the children, be sure that they are 
going somewhere short of the mark, that they are falling 
somewhere wide of the centre, if they are treating any 
part of the Bible as principally a history, biography, or 
story of the times, as speculations of him who wrote, as 
an account of manners and customs, or as anything save 
as rays of light bent upon the one focal centre—Jesus the 
Christ, the Son of God. 

I may be asked how, when we are teaching in the Pro- 
verbs, Ephesians, or Kings, we shall make Christ ever the 
centre of our sight, the great subject of our thought. Well, 
if we fail in every other way, we need not fail to show 
these writings as component parta of the design to prove 
to us that Jesus is Christ, written for this, to this end; that 
whatever they offer us of education and equipment for mind 
or heart is but preparatory to our knowledge and under- 
standing that Jesus is the Christ. We can study as 
students of Christ, only seeming to digress for a moment 
from this focal point of thought and affection. 
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Moreover, in this Book of Matthew, Matthew is not 
simply a teacher, or our teacher ; the teacher is Jesus Him- 
self. And Matthew tells not all Jesus did, but all He was. 
Nevertheless, it is our business as students to remember 
that the book, written with one main purpose, has other 
purposes subordinate to it, and that as students of Christ 
in the Book of Matthew, we should be students of the 
whole book. Let us thank God that the wisdom of to-day 
has brought us away from the erroneous method of choosing 
out passages selected for the unfolding of special doctrines, 
or their illustration or illumination, and that at last we 
are, as teachers, to take the books according to their inten- 
tion, and study each and every one closely and carefully as 
students, first of the main intention common to them all, 
and then of the special scheme on which each book is pro- 
jected in reference to that common intention. 

Now, our first glance at Matthew’s scheme reveals his pur- 
pose to show that Jesus fulfils prophecy. But soon we see the 
Lord Himself taking such high grounds in His teachings as 
reported by Matthew, that the fulfilment of prophecy becomes 
merely His credentials to those to whose minds such cre- 
dentials are necessary and potent. Soon this part of the 
design largely gives way to the Lord Himself, with Matthew’s 
statement that He began to teach and to preach among the 
people. Thereafter we have Matthew intervening only in 
the slightest way. 

** Jesus began to teach and to preach.” And what does. 
He teach? Presently we begin to find that He teaches the 
theory, the method, and the practice of the life that is 
acceptable to God, a fuller revelation of what God is willing 
to accept from man in order to receiv? him into His affec- 
tions and grace. ‘‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 
The Truth, that is, the theory or science of life; the Way, 
that is, the manner or art of life ; and the Life, that is, the 
first and only perfect practical demonstration of life accord- 
ing to that science and art. So then, once more He is to 
us not merely a teacher, but the teacher; not merely the 
teacher of a method, but of the method; the only way, the 
only full revelation of the truth, and the only perfect life. 
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Matthew shows no Grecian symmetry in his literary 
method, but he shows that which is of equal and lasting 
interest: a natural equilibrium, the difference between 
architecture and nature, the difference between a temple 
and the tree of the forest. It is therefore necessary for us, 
according to the needs of our occidental minds, to search 
out the form and scheme of his book, and we find him pre- 
senting Christ, or rather reporting Christ as presenting 
Himself and His teachings first of all as a riddle. You 
remember how, from time to time, during the season, I 
have made certain words familiar by reiteration, especially 
these: “From that time began Jesus to preach, saying, 
Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Now, 
the kingdom of heaven was something the people thought 
they very plainly understood, and yet something which they 
utterly failed to apprehend, and which He kept in the form 
of a riddle, that He might adapt it gradually to their com- 
prehension. It was a thing so different from their anticipa- 
tions, that He was compelled, under the necessities of their 
case, not by limitations of His own, to give it little by little, 
line upon line, precept upon precept. So He began to 
teach, or Matthew, we remember, so reports Him, first of 
all by discourse in that wonderful Sermon on the Mount. 
Then He confirmed it by His miracles, then He descended 
to reason with His critics, and then He spoke in parables. 
This, at least, is Matthew’s scheme in presenting Christ to 
us as teaching first by discourse, then by miracle, then by 
parable, and then by parabolical miracles, and also by one 
other method which we did not hit out in our weekly 
lessons, yet the best method of all—the setting of those to 
teach whom he wished should learn. Setting them to teach 
what they had learned, which is the most fruitful teaching 
one can give himself. 

Jesus’ riddle was not a mystery to His hearers merely in 
that astonishing sermon which was the Constitution of the 
kingdom of heaven. A kingdom required a king, and to 
their eyes no king appeared. The Sermon on the Mount 
and its kindred teachings was not merely the Constitution of 
that kingdom, but the circumference of the great outer 
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ation of their efforts during the past year, which has 

been expressed by many of their brethren, and they 
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Principal NewTu has promised three articles on 
Student Life, Ministerial Life, and Church Life a hundred 
and fifty years ago. 


The interest of Biography is exhaustless, and Biographical 
Papers on the Great and the Good, both of past generations 
and of the present, have been promised, among them a series on 

The Women of the Commonwealth, 
by Miss EtizaBeTH LANKESTER. 


CHar_es Fraser, Esq., late Editor of the European Mail, who 


has travelled in many parts of the world, will contribute papers 
on 


The Nomads of various Lands. 
Mr. WorsLey-BEntson will contribute a quarterly Paper on 
Nature’s Wonderful Works, 
and among those from whom promises of help have been re- 
ceived may be mentioned the Rev. J. B. Briervey, B.A., of 
Neuchatel. 
The story of the 
Beginning of some of our Great Societies 
will be told, and accounts given of extra church work in some 
of our great towns and cities. 


The latest Missionary Intelligence will be given month by 
month. 


Notes on Passing Events will form an interesting feature of 
the Magazine. 


Reviews of New Books, &c., will, as hitherto, find their 
fitting places, and Poetry will not be forgotten. 
The Editors hope to provide more 
Reading for the Young 
than in the past, and their constant effort will be to make 
the Magazine thoroughly useful and thoroughly popular. 


While the Magazine stands on its own merits, it may not be 
superfluous to add that its long period of service (approaching 
a century), and the object of the fund with which it is con- 
nected, and which annually distributes £800 to £go00 amongst 
so Widows of Evangelical Ministers give it special claims 
for support among the Churches and by private individuals. 

The EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE can be obtained from any 
Bookseller, ov will be sent post free to any address in Great Britain for 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE STUDY OF CHRIST. 1089 


boundary of God's requirement of mankind ; unspeakably 
more than law, holding the law far inside of its cireum- 
ference, and beginning with the word “ blessed,” to teach 
that although it is the outer boundary of God’s demand 
upon men, it is not a task, but a blessing to us and from 
us, operating in the double capacity of a blessing received 
by us, and a blessing upon those to whom we communicate 
its teachings—the greatest gift God can bestow. If I 
might take the opportunity of conversing with my class, 
according to our usual method, What is the last word of 
that sermon ? 

(Answer by the audience.) ‘‘ And they were astonished 
at His doctrine, for He taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes.”’ 

In this great word Jesus is presented not merely as the 
expounder of a constitution or the announcer of a kingdom, 
but as Himself the King of that kingdom, having authority 
beyond all authority of the scribes. Nota superior authority 
of dogmatic dictation, but the authority of original truth, 
the authority of one who did not get his inspiration from 
living men or writings, the authority of one from whom 
the truth came as from its own fountain, and not 
from earthern vessels filled from fountains poisoned 
with error. If ever there have been any in the class 
disposed to criticise the excessive use of the word 
“teacher” as applied to Christ, let them remember 
that He has always been held up as Matthew presents 
Him, as using His authority first of all by the assertion, 
not of power of office, but of truth, and presenting His 
authority simply as a part of that truth which it is 
necessary to learn, and demonstrating His authority by a 
presentation of the truth that amazed His hearers, and will 
amaze the world to the end of time. Demonstrating His 
authority also as the authority of holiness and of mercy, 
for in these things also authority has the right to dwell. 
Jesus works miracles in demonstration of His merey and 
His authority as the supreme fountain of mercy. 

We find in these miracles great truths necessary to 
learn, and that so far from these miracles being simply 
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wonders to attract and hold the attention of His hearers, 
they are used to demonstrate the central principle of the 
kingdom of heaven as contrasted with that outer circum- 
ference of which we have just spoken. What is it? It is 
the one small requirement which God lays on His children, 
and around which all His desires for them, and all the 
desires He should have from them, circle. For in His 
revelation of truth through His miracles, Christ shows the 
least God requires of man in order to the beginning of His 
salvation. In two places in the Old Testament, and in 
only two, a word occurs, which suddenly becomes frequent 
when the history of Christ’s miracles begins, and so con- 
tinues to the end of Scripture. Even when, in these two 
cases, it appears in the Old Testament, it seems to 
be with a narrower meaning than in the New. In 
the song of Moses (Deuteronomy xxxii. 20), where the 
children of Israel are spoken of as “ without faith,” and 
in Habakkuk ii. 4, where we are told that ‘“‘the just shall 
live by faith,” the meaning seems to be simply faithfulness. 
It is Jesus who, for the first time, gives us the great, 
central, germinal word of the gospel, when He says, as in 
the case of the centurion, “‘I have not found so great 
faith,” meaning faith in God’s faithfulness. It is thus He 
comes to us with the least requirement that God lays upon 
His children for their salvation: they must believe that 
God is good, and will be good to them ; that He is merciful, 
and will be merciful to them ; and, acting upon this belief, 
no soul can be lost. 

You remember how we searched out the meaning of the 
order in which those miracles follow one another, and 
found the ever lessening lines of limitation for entrance 
into Christ’s kingdom. How first He set forth one phase of 
* creat faith,’’ next rebuked others for, and yet rewarded, 
their “little faith,” then faith mixed with superstition, 
faith mixed with disobedience, and so on, until we come 
down to the case in which the great Healer gives us the 
precious formula, ‘‘ According to your faith be it unto you.” 
The presence, not the quantity, of faith being enough to 
save ; yet the soul saved in degree and enlarged according 
to the measure of its faith. 
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We have studied Matthew from beginning to end, and 
so doing have found in his presentation of Christ all of 
system that we need desire. We find Jesus set forth to 
our minds, declaring in turn His authority to convey God’s 
forgiveness of sins to mankind, His office as a spiritual 
physician, His discretionary power over ordinances, and 
His declaration of compassion, as the motive of the 
kingdom of heaven, the ruling principle on which it 
comes from God to man. In due time we find Him 
sending forth His disciples to their apprenticeship an- 
nouncing this invisible kingdom as at hand, and instructing 
them in that great second truth of personal religion, that, 
to be vital, it needs to be no sooner got than given forth 
again; that religion is not all for self; that, though the 
individual is the first consideration, and the soul must 
concern itself first for its own salvation; yet one’s own 
religion, in order to live and grow, must be given away to 
those who have it not. We must communicate it, or else, as 
idle capital, it will rust and decay as surely as any material 
treasure. We must confess Christ before the world, first 
declare and then teach ; this is the business of all living 
Christians. We are not merely to be Christians, with 
faith in God, but aggressive Christians, with a corresponding 
benevolence to all His creatures. We cannot thrive unless 
we put this teaching into practice. Then, just in its place, 
comes the story of John in prison, asking the solution of 
Christ’s riddle: ‘‘ Where is the kingdom and where is the 
king? Is this all?” And Jesus answers: ‘ Yes, this is 
all, the whole of the kingdom; this is the King, and blessed 
is he who shall not be offended in Me.” 

And thereupon comes for the first time the definite 
declaration that the kingdom of heaven, the domination of 
God in the hearts of men in perfection, shall be, and from 
the very nature of the kingdom itself must be, absolutely 
without compulsion. The kingdom of heaven had suffered 
by violence, and the violent had taken it by force, through 
all the prophets down to John ; but he that is least in that 
kingdom as Christ had come to establish it is greater than 
the greatest of the prophets. Time will not allow us to 
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follow in detail every paragraph of Matthew's Gospel, and 
yet to those who in their own study will do so, it will 
easily appear that every line has been put into the place it 
occupies with due reference to the writer’s systematic 
design, and that there is nothing to justify a desultory 
treatment of his pages. 


I pass to the second stage of his revelation, wherein 
Christ turns from the declaration of His theory to that of 
His method. The transition was marked by His beginning, 
in the resumption of parables, to prefigure by them His 
Church and her operations. But we can only stop to 
emphasize the fact that Christ from the first presents His 


Church to us as existing not mainly for the purpose of 


worship. I pause upon the audacious word, not claiming it 
as original, but confessing that it first struck me, as I 
suppose it strikes many, with a certain shock. For to 
many minds the Church has always been this above all 
things, a house of praise and prayer, adoration and con- 
fession ; yet it is not only or principally that. God’s house 
is that ; but the Church is the people of God, and they are 
banded together as the Church, not supremely for worship. 
Do we worship too much? We are far from worshiping 
enough, either in time or fervency. Yet the teaching of 
Christ is that the Church is a body of activities, of work, 
of good deeds, of charities, imitators of Him. The five 
thousand fed reveals to us the Church in embryo, the 
Church in the office of breaking the bread to the multitude, 
the Church reaching out to the multitude—that is its 
business. If the Church were here principally for worship 
she might as well go to heaven at once. She is here for 
work. Nine-tenths for work and the other tenth for 
worship, and the pattern of her work and worship is to be 
found in the faithful study of Christ,—will be the result of 
studying Him in the order in which His teachings are 
given by Matthew. In that order we see how early Christ 
began to warn His infant Church against that sin which 
has always been, and yet is, the besetting temptation of 
the Church of God; that sin, largely unconscious, which 
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finds its earliest expression in the over-emphasis of worship 
at the expense of work. ‘‘ Beware,” He says, ‘‘of the 
leaven of the scribes and Pharisees;” calling it leaven 
because of its communicative, increasing power, because of 
the subtlety, silence, and danger of its working : the leaven 
of the scribes and Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. He saw 
it was to be the besetting sin and leading temptation of 
His own Church, as it had been of the Church which His 
own was about to supplant. Mark the word—not beware 
of the scribes and Pharisees, not beware of hypocrites, but 
beware of hypocrisy. This is almost His first word to 
His infant Church. To those disciples to whom He gave 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, but not the keys of the 
Church—the keys of an awful responsibility, and not of 
an arbitrary power. 

With that commission comes the propounding of the 
second riddle of Christ, the cross. The first riddle, the king- 
dom of heaven, has been revealed, so far at least that the 
disciples are able to lay hold of enough of its meaning to 
make the germ of all they need to know of it hereafter. It 
is the riddle of His theory ; He follows it with the riddle of 
His method. The kingdom! We have some notion of its 
beauty avd supreme importance ; but how shall we bring it 
about, with menas they are? The answer is, By the cross, 
the principle of the cross, set forth in Christ’s life, and 
introduced into every Christian life. The principle of the 
cross: a subordination of self, utter and entire; a subordi- 
nation that shall not be merely the sacrifice of one part of 
self for the exaltation of another part of self; not the 
sacrifice of the flesh of self in order that the spirit of self 
may triumph, but the sacrifice of self, all and singular, 
given over from self-service to the service of truth and the 
service of mankind; ready for the endurance of all manner 
of evil, in the name of truth and righteousness, for truth 
and righteousness’ sake, enduring the cross—the cross, not 
crosses, but the life principle of the cross by which we 
sacrifice and dedicate everything to God. This principle, 
moreover, working not only in the individual life, but in 
the whole life and activity of the Church itself organically. 
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We come to Jesus’ conflict with ecclesiastical authority ; 
we find Him confronting and confounding it; yet once and 
again fleeing from the Pharisees, and at all times saving 
His life when He could and might. How is it, then, that 
He came at last to walk into the very jaws of death? He 
came to it when the necessities of His kingdom required it, 
when it was necessary that He should carry His kingdom 
into the capital of the world’s spiritual thought, and in the 
temple itself begin to set up that kingdom; setting His 
disciples to the work of establishing that kingdom on the 
face of the whole earth, though He knew full well that it 
would cost His life at the hands of the very people Hecame 
to save. We see Him going there to declare His authority, 
to disestablish and to put on trial, to convict and sentence, 
that outward form and body of God’s Church, all that was 
left of the Hebrew Church and hierarchy, that He might 
establish in its stead the Church of His own kingdom. 
When men punished Him with murderous death, He re- 
ceived it, knowing that God had His reward in store, and 
that He would triumph over His enemies more and more 
through all time. In all this He showed the way, the 
method, which shall sanctify the hearts of men day by day 
and year by year, until it completes the conquest of sin. 
And so the parent's arms are now open, and He says to His 
children, ‘‘Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden” under sin; ye that are weary through effort and 
inability to keep the law; come to our arms. Because the 
broken and contrite heart is all that is necessary, come unto 
your Heavenly Father’s arms, since Christ has doomed your 
sin and it shall perish from the earth. These things Christ 
teaches us, not as a teacher, not as an example, not as a 
philosopher, but as the philosopher, the teacher, and the 
only safe example, whom, if we follow, we shall one day be 
like. In the few weeks that are still left to complete the 
second quarter of the year, we shall continue to be students 
of His, though not meeting in this place. We shall be 
students of His resurrection, and shall learn afresh that, as 
the cross is man’s example and salvation, the resurrection 
is his hope and the blessed assurance that we shall in no 
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THE STUDY OF CHRIST. 1095 
wise lose our reward, all undeserved though it may be 
Christ having opened the way. By the cross we know that 
sin shall perish from us and from our race, and by the 
empty sepulchre that we shall all be received into the 
embrace of God. 

And now, friends and members of this dear class, as we 
are about to part, I want to give you this last thought for 
remembrance, while God watches between us as we are 
separated one from another. When Christ says His last 
word, “Go preach,” He does not mean simply that you 
shall arithmetically comprise the whole world in your teach- 
ing, but that you shall not turn to the right nor the left, 
nor turn back nor tarry because of the attitude of those to 
whom you are sent. Do as Christ did: He went straight 
to the work of, and the proper place for, the foundation of 
His kingdom, choosing the right moment and attitude and 
activity, though He knew that it would cost Him the cross. 
So, whenever we know that preaching the cross faithfully, 
diligently, and in the time and place and way to gain the 
largest and earliest result, is going to cost us our life, then 
God give us strength to lay down that life for all mankind, 
as Christ laid down His life for them and us. Christ never 
gives us anything to do for Him which He has not already 
done for us; He has done nothing for us that He does not 
require us to stand ready to do for Him. Itis not sufficient 
for us to declare ourselves worshippers of Christ in His 
house. The word is the aggressive word, ‘“‘Go preach.” It 
may be you can preach best by driving a dray, or selling 
goods, or by keeping books in a counting-room ; but it may 
be by going to foreign shores, and it must be whatever your 
conscience, instructed by the faithful study of Christ, 
teaches you is the best you can do for Him. ‘Son, go 
work,” not worship, “in my vineyard.” The Hebrew Chureh 
was disestablished and divorced from her husband, not 
because she did not worship, but because she was not a 
working Church. 

‘Go preach, beginning at Jerusalem.” Why? Because 
charity begins at home? The charity that begins at home 
is in danger of being a self-centred charity, and a self- 
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centred charity is not charity at all. “Beginning at 
Jerusalem.” Why? Because in the strategy of our great 
King and Captain the objective point, as in all good strategy, 
is the enemy’s stronghold. 

And now, as we strive to do duty while the days of 
summer keep us apart, whether it be at the watering-place 
or at home, let us move upon the enemy’s stronghold, not 
seeking the easy place, but the place where sin is greatest ; 
and maybe, maybe it shall be found in God’s house; for 
Christ sent not His disciples first to the heathen, but to the 
scribes and Pharisees at Jerusalem; and it is glorious to 
see Peter, who had so lately denied his Lord, so soon after- 
wards standing up in the very footprints of Christ, before 
the Council of the Sanhedrim, before Annas and Caiaphas, 
John and Alexander, and saying without fear, ‘‘ Whom ye 
have crucified and slain, Him preach we unto you.” And 
God be with us all, and make us more and more the stu- 
dents of His Word, simply that we may become more and 
more practical students of Jesus Christ. 





THE ENTHUSIAST. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Eryest had to pay the penalty usually exacted from all 
men who succeed. He was, of course, pestered with all 
sorts of requests, reasonable and unreasonable, the latter 
being in a very large majority. Public men, of all others, 
learn by experience that the spread of education is not 
without its disadvantages. There never were such a mul- 
titude of persons possessed with the cacoethes scribendi, and 
what is even more trying to those who are victimized by it, 
the cacoethes loquendi. They belong to mutual improve- 
ment societies, in which they discuss questions affecting 
the entire universe and even regions beyond it, or they are 
members of local parliaments in which they persuade 
themselves that they have to settle the gravest affairs 
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of State and determine the fate of ministries whose fortunes 
are assumed to be as full of interest as those of the national 
Government. Writers and orators alike are often lacking 
in preparation for their work, and public men whose 
names are associated with the subjects they have in 
hand are regarded as their natural prey. How much the 
time of busy men is taxed by requests for information 
which will guide their correspondents in their reading 
does not seem to occur to the latter. But these applica- 
tions are, after all, among the most harmless of the mul- 
titude of annoyances to which a public man who has 
attained any note is exposed. There are those who favour 
him with their anonymous and ill-natured criticisms on 
something he has said or done, others who think them- 
selves justified in sending him coarse insults because they 
differ from his views, others who seek to draw him into 
some controversy of the hour. Even where there is no 
mischief meant a multitude of questions are addressed 
him on subjects of which he knows nothing. Unfor- 
tunately some of these magnates foster the error they 
should seek to dispel by answering the foolish queries 
which are propounded to them, and so the evil practice 
goes on, often to the confusing of the public mind, and still 
more frequently to the injury of those who are thus content 
to be regarded as universal specialists of the class from 
which the editor of The Family Herald or similar journals 
which undertake the questions of all kinds of correspondents, 
must surely be taken. 

[f an abundance of such appeals to his wisdom were to 
be regarded as a proof of his popularity, Ernest had them 
in numbers sufficient to satisfy the most insatiate appetite. 
Perhaps the tone of his writing tended to encourage the faith 
in his superior wisdom by which they were prompted. There 
certainly was no hesitancy or uncertainty about his articles. 
Whatever the subject which might be uppermost in the 
public mind, The Advance assumed the right to lead 
opinion in relation to it. Ernest had skill in coining telling 
phrases which could be easily remembered and quoted, and 
which to the unwary seemed to be the summing up of all 
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that could be said on the question. Once coined, they 
heeame henceforth tests of orthodoxy to which all who 
would be esteemed wise men were expected to conform. 
There was an air of dogmatism in these deliverances which 
sounded very strangely in one who was continually insisting 
upon the virtue of an enlightened tolerance. About one 
thing there could be no doubt, the editor believed in him- 
self, and thus had the first qualification for persuading 
others to believe in him. But he had more than this, for 
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he retained, even amid all the social allurements of his | ' 
new position, that freshness of spirit, that perfect loyalty s 


to right and truth, that breadth of sympathy, and that 
undaunted courage by which he had been known in his 
younger and humbler days. It might be that he was too 
eredulous when listening to the honied words of dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics and politicians who saw fit to seek 
him for purposes of their own, but this was a weakness 
from which few men would have been wholly exempt, and 
certainly no flatteries would have induced him to be un- 
faithful to a cause which he had conscientiously espoused 
He made many mistakes, for he was vehement and im- 
pulsive, apt to be carried away by his feelings, prone to 
form hasty impressions and to these obstinately adhere. 
No party would have accepted him as a representative, but 
the strong conviction of his thorough honesty, combined 
with his real ability, gave him an influence among all 
parties which would have been greater than it was had 
it not been too often marred by his own waywardness and 
¢ eccentricity. 

Had he been a journalist pur et simple, he would pro- 
bably have thrown more mystery around his personality, 
and have abstained from all interference in public affairs 
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apie secking to form opinion through his paper. But 
he was keenly interested in many of the questions of the 
day, and was not prepared to restrict hin iself to so private a 
role. Tiis experience on the platform had been very limited, 
and if truth be told, he was much bette r fitted to criticise 
speakers than to be a speaker himself. For some time 


ufter he came to London he ayoided public life altogether, 
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THE ENTHUSIAST. 1099 
and in the end was drawn by circumstances into a line of 
conduct which certainly he would not have chosen for him- 
self. But when once his distaste for public appearances 
had been overcome, and he had acquired sufficient mastery 
of himself to face an audience, he began by degrees to find 
some pleasure in this new line of activity. London was 
suffering at the time from one of those political panics 
which come occasionally, and which are more severe in 
the metropolis than in the large towns of the country. 
The Tory party was carried away by what they fancied 
to be a passion of patriotism, and they were determined 
to suppress the expression of any opposing opinion. 
Their leaders were in office, and they had determined that 
the interests of the country required that the Ministers 
should be left a perfectly free hand. They would not argue 
with opponents, they had made up their minds to put them 
down. Ata central office in the city, the work of suppres- 
sion was carefully organized, and a regular plan of cain- 
paign arranged. If a public meeting was announced on 
the opposite side, bands of men were told off to conduct 
the work of obstruction, and the managers of the meeting 
found themselves confronted, not by rowdies who had 
strayed in and acted without any concert, but by a drilled 
company who sang ‘‘ Rule Britannia” with variations con- 
sisting of hideous shouts and yells, leaped on the forms, 
frightened peaceful people by their rude violence, and com- 
pleted their work by finally storming the platform. All 
this Ernest observed, and as might be anticipated, it stirred 
his indignation. He was a strong opponent of the policy 
of the Government, but this interference with the rights of 
public mecting and liberty of speech were still more ob- 
noxious to him. The effect on him was to impel him to 
rush to the front himself. 


e Was ilvine in one of the eastern suburbs, wh he 


had gathered round him a number of kindred spirits. They 


met in the morning train and talked politics on their way 
to town, often holding fierce discussion with their Tory 
neighbours, who found it hard to brook their opposition. 


It was in one of these conversations when the enemies of 
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the Ministry happened to be alone that it was proposed to 
have a public meeting in the place, Ernest agreeing to take 
a foremost place in the exposition of their views. The 
evening came, the hall was crowded, but alas! our hero 
was not destined to have the opportunity of stating his 
case. The chairman was one of the best known and most 
respected residents in the district, but even the universal 
esteem in which he was held did not suffice to secure him 
a hearing. Indeed his appearance on the platform with 
the speakers was the signal for a tumultuous outburst, 
which it was impossible to quell. Ernest was mixed up in 
the fray which ensued, and its experiences were not soon 
forgotten. It made him what he could hardly have been 
said to be before, an active and energetic member of the 
Liberal party. Hitherto he had been inclined to trust to 
the quiet advance of principle, to describe elections as 
battles between the hawks and the crows, and to hold 
himself aloof from so ignoble and unprofitable a strife. 
But this display of Tory violence touched him at a very 
sensitive point. Had it been a mere casual outrage, per- 
petrated by unruly and irresponsible disturbers he would 
have passed it by, but as the development of a movement 
which had been acknowledged and encouraged by the 
leaders of the Tory Government, it assumed an entirely 
different aspect, and was sufficient to rouse a spirit ever 
quick to resent acts of injustice. Once engaged in political 
life Ernest was sure to be prominent. He speedily came 
to be regarded as the Liberal leader in the district, and to 
be talked of as the future member. 

It was not long before an unexpected dissolution furnished 
the opening for him to become a candidate for the Parlia- 
mentary honours for which his friends had marked him 
out. The representation was in the hands of the 
Tories, and their member was one of the most narrow- 
minded and prejudiced of his party. He had been chosen, 
not for his brains or his political knowledge, but solely 
because of his absolute devotion to his party. He was 
an ingrained Tory, his native instincts in this direction 
having been fed by the association and influences of the 
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four City Companies to which he belonged. Though he 
would scarcely have ventured openly to express such an 
opinion, his private judgment was that the reforms of the 
last half century were great mistakes, and that the one 
business of sensible people who had anything to lose was 
to hinder any further advances of the democracy. He was 
fond of talking largely about his stake in the country, and 
if his misplaced aspirates and general tone of conversation 
had not betrayed him, would fain have passed for a mem- 
ber of the privileged classes. He had no sympathy with 
what he was fond of describing as the ‘‘ sentimental hum- 
bug,” growled over Board Schools and educational move- 
ments in general, was a thorough reactionary in creed and 
temper, and as far as he thought safe, in practice also. 
Of course, little of this appeared in his public addresses. 
On the contrary, he was desirous of passing as an en- 
lightened Conservative of Liberal tendencies, was ready to 
patronize any schemes for the good of the people pro- 
vided they had the support of the clergy, and, though this 
was sorely against the grain, would occasionally appear 
at some of those gatherings which of course are strictly 
non-political and unsectarian, where everybody indulges 
in unmeaning compliments to everybody else, all to 
be forgotten or belied almost before they are uttered. 
To do him justice, he was not fond of such meet- 
ings, and his presence at them was only part of his 
strategy in the management of the borough. His 
contributions to public objects were not large, but 
they were so judiciously managed as to produce a 
greater impression than was due to their intrinsic value, so 
that he was ever talked of by enthusiastic admirers as our 
liberal member. Liberal in any sense he was not, 
although he had a strong facility for persuading himself 
that at heart he was a Liberal, even in politics, and had 
only been forced into the opposite camp by the extreme 
views of Mr. Gladstone and the ambitious aspirations of the 
working classes. In short, he was a specimen of a type of 
character which is somewhat numerous in London suburbs, 
not much worse if not better than others of his class. He 
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dwelt so much on his rights and the rights of property 
generally that he had no time or thought to bestow upon 
his responsibilities. That it could be any part of his duty 
to leave the world better than he found it was an idea 
whick never suggested itself to him. His one business in 
life was to get as much-out of the world as possible, and 
the object of government was to make his task easy. 
Between this Mr. Divett and Ernest there was, indeed, a 
wide gulf fixed. They were the opposites in every respect. 
The contest between them was that of brain against money 
and social influence, of sincere devotion to the public good 
against pure and unmitigated selfishness, of intelligent 
patriotism against arrogant bluster inspired by the Jingo 
temper. Ernest was brought forward by a number of 
ardent men who felt themselves disgraced by having as 
their representative one whose sole distinction was the 
length of his purse, and whom they felt to be below even 
the ordinary level of his class. Their suggestion that 
Ernest should be invited to become a candidate had been 
received at first with much hesitation and shrugging of the 
shoulders on the part of the older members supposed to be 
the leaders of the weak Liberal Association, which still 
maintained a lingering and languishing existence in the 
place. But as it became evident that there would be no 
eager competition for the honour of assailing a stronghold 
which Tories deemed impregnable, and as even these 
fossilized representatives of a decaying sciiool had sufficient 
of popular sympathy left to desire that the borough should 
be freed from such an incubus as its present sitting member, 
they yielded at last to the wishes of the youthful and ener- 
getic section of the party, and agreed that the popular 
editor should be invited to head their gallant onslaught. 
Ernest himself had no ambition for Parliamentary life, 
and despite his general self-confidence, doubted his own 
fitness for it. Those doubts had been confirmed by the 
career of a distinguished journalist for whom he had a pro- 
found admiration, who had recently abandoned the editor’s 
desk fora place in the senate. His success, indeed, had 
been very conspicuous, but in the view of the young 
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journalist, proud of his calling, his friend wielded a 
greater and more enduring power when he spoke as the 
mentor of his party, and occupied an independent position 
which gave him greater opportunities of observation, and 
enabled him to speak with more weight than when he was 
himself in the thick of the fight, and his words were those of 
an acknowledged leader—in short, that the work of a Moltke 
was greater than that, say, of the Red Prince or any other of 
the generals. His first disposition, therefore, was to decline 
the offer, flattering as it was to one so young. But, on the 
other hand, was his own love of a stand-up fight, his feeling 
that he might do something for the promotion of the objects 
which lay near his heart, and his desire, perhaps not the 
weakest feeling of the whole, to teach Mr. Divett some 
greatly needed and very salutary lessons. His decision, 
however, might have been doubtful but for another influence 
which was brought to bear upon him. 

The friendship between the young man and Alice Ransome 
which had begun with the struggle at Melmerby, had 
ripened since the removal of both to London. Alice had 
felt painfully the change from the reality and earnestness 
of the life to which she had been accustomed in the country 
to the conventionalism, the cold proprieties, the lack-a- 
daisical type of society in which she had found herself in 
the metropolis. As a sincere and devout Christian she had 
thrown herself into the work of the church which she and her 
father had joined, but even there she was disappointed. It 
is not to be supposed that she did not find some of congenial 
spirit, but the general tone was so different from that to 
which she had been accustomed in her own country home 
that, at first, she felt quite out of her element and greatly 
discouraged. She was greatly interested in her new pastor 
and in the work of the church generally, but when she 
spoke on the subject to others with the kind of enthusiasm 
which would have found a ready echo among her old 
friends, she was surprised at the chilling response which she 
met. It seemed as though that true attachment to minister 
and church to which she had been accustomed was want- 


ing. After a time she learned to understand the state of 
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feeling and to make more allowance for it, but at first it 
came on her fervid spirit like the shock of a douche bath on 
a frosty morning. She found there was nothing like dis- 
loyalty, and that in some cases under the indifference that 
had so chilled her there was a vein of genuine kindness, 
which on occasion cropped out in very unexpected places. 
The indifference, she came to see, was partly the result of 
social training, partly the consequence of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which metropolitan churches are brought 
tocether. As she came to know the members better she 
was astonished to find how few there were whose connection 
with the church covered any length of time. Some seemed 
to have been wanderers on the faee of the metropolis for 
years. The number of churches with which they had been 
connected, and of the pastors whose ministrations they had 
enjoyed or otherwise, was remarkable. As a natural, almost 
inevitable, consequence, they had no strong associations or 
attachments such as are formed by those who for years 
worship in the same sanctuary, until their own life becomes 
more and more identified with it. he devotion to the 
church which was so common in the quieter days of the 
past, and which is to be found to some extent in the country 
still, cannot be developed under such conditions. A man 
who was at Enfield two years ago, and is at Wimbledon 
now, cannot all at once contract an ardent feeling about 
Wimbledon, especially if there is a half-whispered sugges- 
tion whenever he is disposed to indulge such a sentiment 
that in another year or two he may pitch his tent at Black- 
heath or Woodford. It is hardly a cause for surprise that 
under such circumstances there should be more disposi- 
tion to criticize both minister and church than heartily 
to attach himself to either. But nothing is more para- 
lyzing in its effects than the critical temper. It be- 
gets indifference, which passes only too rapidly into 
cynicism. Alice found so much of this in many of her 
new acquaintances that she was in danger of losing heart, 
and this tendency might have become even stronger, 
but for her friendship with Ernest. He had early 
sought her out, and whatever might be the attractions of 
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the new society to which he was introduced, he was ever 
faithful to his old friends. In their quiet home Ernest 
appeared to the greatest advantage; throwing off those 
little affectations which are apt to grow even on strong 
men when exposed to continual flatteries, forgetting that 
he was the editor about whom literary and political critics 
were talking, and showing all the ingenuous simplicity and 
freshness of his true self. His conversation could not fail 
to have a great charm, were it only for his sketches of 
the celebrities with whom he met, his pleasant anecdotes 
of political life, and in general that light, easy, and enter- 
taining gossip which is all the more attractive to minds of 
Alice’s complexion because of its intellectual flavour. But 
this was the least of the benefits which the girl derived 
from his visits. Even before a word of love was spoken 
they had come thoroughly to understand each other, and 
a confidence had grown up between them on subjects of 
the highest importance to both. Ernest retained all the 
fervour of his early piety. He was proof alike against the 
speculations of current scepticism, and against the quiet 
ridicule with which his companions would assail what they 
regarded as his overstrained scruples. In some respects he 
was a puzzle both to friend and foe. He had cultivated 
the virtue of tolerance, though perhaps it was one of the 
last which would have been conceded to him by eritics who 
associate it with a certain degree of flabbiness of principle. 
He had strong convictions, and was very fond of expressing 
them in a form so strong as to command, and indeed en- 
force, attention. But he admired a similar decision on the 
part of others whose views were the most hostile to his own. 
Indeed, he had more true affinity with a sturdy opponent, 
who was both intelligent and outspoken, than he had with 
a weakling who might hold opinions like his own, but 
lacked either the courage or the power of expression to 
present them forcibly. He had too contemptuous a feeling 
for feebleness of any kind. ‘‘ To be weak is to be miser- 
able,” was one of his favourite phrases, and certainly he 
spared no effort to increase that misery in those who 
were suffering from it. Hence he was often mistaken. 
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His generous appeciation of opponents confounded with a 
sympathy in their views and aims; his possibly too scorn- 
ful exposure of maudlin sentiment, or conventional good- 
ness, were not unfrequently attributed to a secret disloyalty 
on his own part. 

Nothing could have been more unjust, as Alice well 
understood. They had always found themselves in close 
agreement on religious subjects, and their London ex- 
periences drew them even nearer toeach other. They alike 
deplored the absence of that enthusiasm which they 
regarded as an essential element in Christian character. 
They were too sensible to look for an exact correspondence 
between the type of religious life to which they had been 
accustomed and that of a London suburb, ever subject to 
the play of so many influences all working for greater 
freedom, and possibly greater laxity too. They were 


quick enough to measure, and make allowance for, the 


effect of surroundings on the development of character, \ 


even when growing out of the same root. For varieties 
of religious manifestation they were prepared. What 
distressed them was that there was so little sign of 
vital religion. Alice felt it more than Ernest, and it 
was happy for her that she was able to talk over her 
discouragements with one whose heart was as truly devout 
as his intellect was robust. She needed a friend with both 
these qualities. She had in her circle of acquaintances a 
few excellent people, chiefly of her own sex, who meant 
very well, but who were too entircly emotional to be of 
any real help to her. With Pietism she had not the 
faintest sympathy. Its ingenious triflings with the letter°! 
Scripture, to the serious neglect of its spirit ; its lack of trve 
charity; its profound respect for social distinctions ; its ter 
dency to a fanaticism which caused its good to be outspoker 
of all, wearied and disgusted her. Even where she found 
some of its votaries of a better spirit there was a want of 
intellectual clearness—a tendency to reduce religion to a 
matter of emotion—which interrupted the flow of sympathy. 
If she was to be really helped it must be by one of large 
brain as well as of pious heart, and she found both in 
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Ernest. They were so kindred in spirit that it was not 
surprising that they drifted into a strong mutual attach- 
ment, almost before either perceived the goal towards 
which they were hastening. Mr. Hunter was naturally 
pleased with an engagement which opened to his daughter 
the prospect of a social career more distinguished than she 
could have hoped for. But this would not have moved 
him had not Ernest been a man entirely after his own 
heart. 

Of course, so grave a matter as the invitation of the 
Earlsmere Committee that he should contest the borough 
was carefully and earnestly discussed between them, and 
all tlhe influence which Alice could command was thrown 
on the side of the applicants. She was proud of the man 
of her choice, and with all the natural partiality of a girl 
over head and ears in love, believed that he would not 
only justify the confidence shown in him, but that he 
was sure to achieve distinction in public life. It needed 
only this kind of encouragement to sweep away any 
hesitation which might linger in Ernest’s own mind. Not 
only had his ambition been touched, but his desire to do 
some real service to his fellow-men had been stimulated. 
With him political life could never be a mere diversion, still 
less a means of personal advancement, and he had as little 
patience with those who eschewed them on this ground as 
with those who furnished any ground for the reproach. He 
was often blamed for the waywardness—to use no stronger 
word—of his judgments on individual politicians, but the 
secret of them was to be found in this point. Selfish 
intrigue was his aversion, and wherever he suspected its 
presence he was uusparing in his censures. Could he 
always have been infallible in his judgments, he would 
have been justified in this course cf action. But he was 
peculiarly liable to mistakes, owing to the strength of 
personal feelings, which led him not unfrequently to accept 
suspicions as proof, and to pronounce verdicts on insufficient 
grounds. Still, it was to be said that they were governed 
by his strong desire to expose everything which looked like 
self-seeking. He was naturally anxious to preserve him- 
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self from any such taint, and if he went into the parliamen- 
tary struggle, to do so as an enthusiast whose first thought 
was about the righteousness of the cause he sought to 
advance, and whose chief aim was to do good to other men. 
His idea was that good government—that is, government 
which is not content with organizing force for the suppres- 
sion of lawlessness and punishment of crime, but bent 
on utilizing it also for the relief of suffering, the redress of 
wrong, the instruction of ignorance, and the general im- 
provement of the conditions of life amongst the weak and 
the poor—should be the aim sought by every true politi- 
cian; and if he could not do something to promote that, 
he did not care to be a politician at all. Whether he 
could convince the electors of Earlsmere that he was 
right on this point, and whether they could be so far 
brought into sympathy with him as to choose him as 
their representative, was the question which had to be 
decided. 

His first experience was not encouraging. After his 
consent to accept the invitation he was asked to meet a 
few of the leading members of the party for friendly con- 
ference. In such a company there were sure to be found 
some of those who had been accustomed to manage elec- 
tions, and who could not be brought to perceive that their 
day was past, and that with the changes in the electorate 
had come the necessity for an entire change in the mode 
of appeal to it. In their view caution and moderation were 
the cardinal virtues, and a judicious admixture of craft, 
with an appearance of great liberality, the best mode of 
winning an election. They were up to all electioneering 
dodges, and so far as these could be effectual, they would 
have been. Unfortunately for them, their candidate was 
quite as well acquainted with them as they were them- 
selyes, perhaps even more, for he had made a scientific 
study of them. As a journalist, he was known for the 
sagacity with which he discussed all electioneering ques- 
tions, and this was due to the care with which he had 
observed the facts. His old Earlsmere managers could 
teach him nothing in this respect. The difference between 
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them and him was that they had absolute faith in these 
artifices—he had none; and what was more, would not 
have employed them if he had. ‘Let it be understood,” 
he said, at a very early stage of the conference, after some 
very wise suggestions had been thrown out by one who had 
the credit of being the most astute tactician in the borough, 
and was supposed to have all the strings in his own hand, 
‘that I mean to win by the sheer power of reason, or I 
will not win at all. The electors of Earlsmere shall be 
thoroughly informed as to my principles, and I shall ask 
the votes only of those who approve of them. As to a 
victory won by pandering to the weaknesses of particular 
classes, by concealing my real sentiments, by making 
senseless promises which neither I nor any one else can 
perform, it is not worth having. For a seat in Parliament 
per se ldo not care. It is no doubt very pleasant to be a 
member of the best club in London, but I have not enough 
of leisure to enjoy its advantages. Iam not insensible to 
the honour of being elected into the most venerable Legis- 
lature in the world, but even that honour will be purchased 
too dearly, if secured by the loss of self-respect. In short, 
if Lam to enter Parliament, there must be nothing con- 
nected with the election which will prevent me from 
taking the position and doing the good for the sake of 
which alone could I aspire to the seat.” 

‘‘ Very admirable sentiments, no doubt,’ said Mr. 
Winton, the gentleman in question, “ but they will not 
win an election. I know Earlsmere well, and I can say 
from my own experience that a great number of the elec- 
tors need a very different kind of handling. My old 
covernor, who was one of the shrewdest electioneerers of 
his time, used to say that during a contest a man must get 
rid of his conscience if he meant to win.” 

‘Tf that be the sentiment of the meeting,” said Ernest, 
quietly but forcibly, without a touch of anger, but with a 
ringing note of stern decision which could not be mistaken, 
‘then our negotiation had better come to an end at once. 
But this was not the idea of the proposed struggle which I 
got from those who conveyed to me the request that I 
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should stand. I should like to have the views of their 
spokesman, Mr. Glyn, on the point.” 

The answer was not long delayed. Glyn was the active 
and intelligent leader of the younger politicians who had 
been attracted to Ernest by common principles and sym- 
pathies. He had listened with indignation he had found it 
hard to suppress to the Mephistophelian suggestions of 
Winton. Like Ernest he was not a keen party man, 
ilthough an intense Liberal—that is, he valued party as 
an instrument for the sake of advancing principles, instead 
of regarding principles as the stalking horse for party. 
The Liberal party manager was as offensive to him as tlhe 
Tory ; indeed, even more so, since he was trifling 
with a nobler name and prostituting a grander instrument. 
His reply to Ernest’s appeal was, therefore, as decided as it 
was prompt. 

“Tam wholly with Mr. Baring. We did not give him 
assurances of success when we asked him to be our leader 
in this conflict, but we promised him our loyal service if he 
would represent us in the assertion of great principles. I 
fear Mr. Winton is right as to the elections of the past. I 
was once credulous enough to suppose that all electioneer- 
ing sins were committed by the Tories ; unhappily, I have 
learned that both parties have been guilty. Those who act 
with me desire that there should be a new departure, and 
Mr. Baring may be assured that we mean to fight the battle on 
the lines of intelligence and purity which he has marked out.” 

‘** Perfectly Utopian!” exclaimed Winton, with a great 
deal of vehemence, for the observations of the last speaker 
had touched him to the quick—not so much because they 
reflected on the past, as they clearly indicated the end of 
his reqiné. 

‘ Well,” said Ernest, “Iam content to be regarded as 
topian. Anything is better than going on in a dreary 


a 
round of inconsistency, weakness, and political vice simply 

‘want of an effort to break through its meshes. They 
must be broken, or true Liberalism will never triumph. It 
may achieve certain transient and unreal successes by 
adopting the tactics of its opponents, but, in doing so, it 
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demoralizes the people, and so effectually hinders its own 
advance.” 

Ernest was too much a man of the world to be unduly 
affected by such discouragements as these. In truth, they 
were only such as he had anticipated. His confidence was 
in the democracy, and they rallied to his appeal with an 
enthusiasm which was only a fitting response to his own. 
As the contest proceeded, every day showed more clearly 
how little reliance was to be placed on many who had got 
eredit for Liberalism, and even on some who professed to be 
Nonconformists. The ery had been raised of the Church in 
danger, and many of its defenders were seeking to identify 
opposition to an Establishment with opposition to the 
Church of Christ, and to represent all Liberals as un- 
believers. It might have been supposed that Ernest’s 
known character and associations would have protected 
him from any such charge, but there are no limits to party 
rancour, and if there are any to the credulity of interested 
sectarianism or weak piety, they are very difficult to find. 
Despite his honourable association with a Christian church, 
Ernest was branded as an infidel. At first it was quietly 
whispered at five o’clock teas ; then it was circulated in the 
cottages by the excellent visiting ladies who, for the time, 
had taken up the work of Tory canvassing ; then it began 
to be hinted on the platform. The slanderers were not 
always successful. One of them, visiting the house of an 
artizan, was adopting the customary tactics of the party, 
and urging the wife to keep her husband from yoting for 
the Atheist, when the man himself, coming in unexpectedly, 
heard the last words. 

“What's that?” he said. ‘* Why is the missus to tell 
me not to vote for an Atheist ? I want to know who’s the 
\theist, and Id like to know, too, what you, who come here 
canting with your wretched tracts, have to do with me and 
my vote ?”’ 


lhe poor lady, who was thoroughly cowed by this unex- 
pected addition to the company, and still more by his 
demand, tried to stammer out an apology that she had been 


told that Mr. Baring was an Atheist. 
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‘** Atheist !”’ the man cried, with increasing earnestness, 
‘have you ever learned the commandments? Do you know 
what the ninth is?” 

** Oh, but I did not invent it,” said the frightened woman, 
who began to think that she would have acted more wisely 
had she confined herself to her proper work. 

‘* Perhaps not,” was the reply, “‘ but you have repeated it. 
I tell you it’s a lie; mark my words—I speak plain English 
—it'salie! I’ve heard that man speak, and I know it’s a 
lie, and the sooner you get out of my house the better | 
shall be pleased.” 

Ernest himself did not condescend expressly to deny the 
calumnious assertion, but endeavoured to meet it in such a 
manner as to make it recoil on the accusers. His friends 
were able to adduce the evidence which confuted a slander, 
he sought rather to expose and denounce, as it deserves, 
the wickedness of such a mode of warfare. 

The ultimate effect of the falsehood was the very opposite 
of that which its manufacturers intended. There were 
some of the halting Nonconformists, the class who think 
that as they have now secured their own liberties. the 
edifice of freedom is complete, and who are so untrue to 
their own principles that they shrink from the thought of 
Disestablishment, who were recovered to their allegiance by 
these disgraceful tactics. These descendants of the men 
who tivo centuries ago wrested from the party in power the 
right to exist, and whose successors are now able to claim 
equality, have not sufficient faith in God to trust the villages 
of England to the efforts of earnest Christian hearts if the 
State were to withdraw its educated gentleman! but they 
resented the suggestion that a member of their own com- 
munion, who did not believe and maintain it, was an atheist. 
Ernest won on them by his enthusiasm, and by it he con- 
quered the people, who bore him on to a triumphant victory. 
The battle was a soldier’s battle, and as Ernest said, in 
acknowledging the devoted services of his supporters, “ I 
have won because I had faith in right and faith in the 
people.”’ 

We do not propose to follow him into his Parliamentary 
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career or his wedded life. He remains an enthusiast, and 
is prepared to maintain that if enthusiasm has its diffi- 
culties, it has its rich rewards. 





“ PRESENT-DAY RELIGION AND THEOLOGY.” 


Tue object of this paper is to indicate the value of Mr. 
Rogers’ book to all who are interested in the religious life 
and thought of the day. No attempt will be made at either 
praise or criticism, as both of these operations have been 
and can still be done much better elsewhere. But many of 
the readers of Tue ConarecationaL Review may naturally 
like to gain some clue to the contents of the volume, as a 
preliminary to becoming its possessor. 

The most interesting and valuable feature of the work is 
the way in which it exhibits and deals with the present state 
of the great controversies that fall within its scope. The 
author is essentially a man of the present. While he is in 
full sympathy with all that is best in the past, and recog- 
nizes the fact that the roots of the present strike far back 
into the past, he yet lives with full sympathy, interest, and 
energy in the present. And no treatise is known to us 
which covers a wider field of present-day thought on religious 
matters, or which manifests a keener interest in all that is 
best and most helpful in the controversy. 

The book is associated in origin with what is known as 
the “Down Grade” controversy, but, fortunately for the 
readers, it is by no means limited to that particular strife. 
It surveys a considerably wider field of action than that 
occupied by the advocates and opponents of Mr. Spurgeon, 
and of his recent actions and utterances. Taking the 
“ Down Grade” controversy as a starting-point, it ranges 
over ‘‘ Congregationalism and its Crities,’ ‘‘ Modern 
Thought,” “‘ Broad Evangelicals,” ‘‘ Progressive Theology,” 
“Jesus the Christ,” ‘‘ Creed and Conduct,” “ Evangelical 
Preaching,” ‘* Thu Church and the World,” and “‘ Congrega- 
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tionalism of To-day.” Upon each of these topics much is 
said well calculated to stimulate helpful thought. 

The first chapter need not detain us. There is little in 
the purely personal aspects of the present controversy cal- 
culated either to edify or to interest the reader. Mr. Rogers 
yields to no man in his cordial appreciation of the splendid 
work Mr. Spurgeon has accomplished in the gospel of 
Christ. Yet this does not prevent him from resenting the 
view that simply because Mr. Spurgeon, without advancing 
any sufficient evidence, affirms that Congregationalism is 
on the ‘‘ down grade,” therefore it is. If the book merely 
dwelt upon questions like these, its value and interest would 
be merely temporary ; whereas the fact is that these ten 
chapters contain much of very great value to all who wish 
to appreciate adequately the present position of the free 
evangelical churches in England. 

Those in other communions who may wish to understand 
exactly what a Congregational Church is, and those whose 
ignorance upon this subject is as profound as it well can be, 
viz., both our sympathetic friends and our keen critics in the 
Established Church, can find all they require here. Those 
who are both puzzled and pained at the decay of Evangeli- 
calism, and the rapid growth of Sacramentarianism in the 
Established Church, may follow with profit Mr. Rogers’ 
demonstration (pp. 46,47) that Mr. Gladstone was right 
when he said, many years since, ‘‘ that earnest piety under 
a hierarchical system, and a liturgy like that of the Angli- 
ean Church, will inevitably develop sacramentarian and 
sacerdotal tendencies, and that, strange as it may appear, 
the High Churchman is the natural product of the Evan- 
gelical.”’ 

The great and pressing question of ‘“‘ Modern Thought” 
is dealt with in a common-sense and strictly practical way. 
To shut one’s mind against present-day views of great 
questions is suicidal. Not only do we cease to exert any 
influence over the errors and vagaries of its advocates by 
so doing, but we deprive our own views of all influence by 
reason of our lack of sympathy. Mr. Rogers points out 
the true method (p. 65) :—‘ These tendencies of modern 
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thought are far too powerful to be crushed out. They must 
be met and conquered, so far as they need to be conquered, 
by the Word of God, by prayer, and by devout action.” 
He justly rebukes the cool and ignorant assumption of 
some of the self-constituted lights of science of the present 
day that Christianity is obsolete. This is one of the favourite 
performances of those scientific writers who so kindly under- 
take to instruct those ignorant persons who still believe 
in the truth of the Bible and in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Each new prophet of this school announces this 
view as if it were the discovery of the present generation, 
seemingly, and in all probability, really ignorant of the 
fact that it is as old as the second century, and has been 
repeated in parrot fashion by the intellects too cultured 
to believe in Christianity at intervals ever since. Just 
as Mr. Lewis Wright, in a recent article in The Con- 
temporary Eeview called “The New Dogmatism,” has 
exposed the ignorance of Mr. Clodd, so Mr. Rogers deals 
with Mr. Symonds and his school as represented in 
the jubilee number of The Fortnightly. He truly says 
(p. 77): “ The insolent flippancy with which men of this 
stamp talk is only equalled by their ignorance. . . . There 
is not a word in the essay of Mr. Symonds which indicates 
any real acquaiftance with the essential principles of Chris- 
tianity, and yet he coolly treats a faith which has inspired 
the lives of multitudes of the noblest men, and is doing so 
still, as though it were not deserving of serious considera- 
tion.” 

In this connection a word is put in on behalf of the 
younger men in the Congregational ministry who, though 
possessing ‘‘an honest desire to know the truth and to 
preach it,” are yet “‘so exclusively men of this generation 
that they are absolutely ignorant’’ of its predecessors. 

The section devoted to ‘“‘ Broad Evangelicals” will pro- 
bably, in the long run, prove to be one of the most service- 
able in the volume, inasmuch as it shows how a man can 
be in full sympathy with all that is helpful and best in the 
advanced thought and movements of the day, and yet hold 
fast to the fundamental truths of Atonement, Inspiration, 
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and Justification by Faith. The treatment of the relation 
that should be maintained towards views of Inspiration 
and towards Biblical Criticism is full of suggestion. It is 
shown that whereas on the one hand there is a good deal of 
needlessly wild speculation, there is also on the other no 
small amount of timid prejudice and bondage to the letter. 


There seems to be a temptation to many to accept a great deal too 
hastily even the most extreme views of scholars. They are attracted 
by their novelty, perhaps are rather anxious to show themselves free 
from any theological bias and gain the credit of liberality, possibly are 
influenced by a desire to show how independent the Bible is of all the 
theories about it. But there is a limit. Thus we have a great variety 
of conjecture as to the authorship of many of the sacred writings, and 
it may be admitted in general that their value does not depend on the 
adoption of any particular view on the point. But before giving the 
severe shock to many minds which unquestionably would be the effect 
of some startling theory as to the authorship, say, of some of the 
Pauline Epistles, it is surely right to insist that it be sustained by irre- 
fragable evidence. 


On the other hand— 


The eagerness with which men will accept some new and startling 
view of Christian doctrine, for which scriptural warrant is utterly 
wanting, is perfectly astounding. There are theories of what may be 
called the Pietistie School, which are certainly as liable to condemna- 
tion as heresy, as being contrary to the essential principles of the 
gospel, and as calculated to weaken its hold upon men, as those even 
of the Rationalistic School. Yet a tolerance is extended to the one 
which, in the case of the other, would be denounced as sympathy with 
unbelief. 


‘** Progressive Theology” is very fully and fairly dealt with 
and, for a thoughtful reader, contains much that will start 
profitable meditation. The section does not lend itself to 
quotation, because its force depends upon the argument as 
a whole. Still, one example may be given. This is how 
those are met who represent the Fatherhood of God from 
the exclusively sentimental side, very popular just now in 
some “advanced” circles. Mr. Rogers is combatting the 
view that the Father does not rule by law, and does not 
seriously punish sin, and that His grand office is to make 
all things right at last : 
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But that is not the true idea of the Father ; it is not the scriptural 
idea; nor that which Nature teaches. “IfI be a father, where is my 
fear?’ In these pregnant words is a conception of fatherhood of an 
entirely different order. There is no fear so tender, so soul-subduing, 
so fitted to check all tendencies to evil, and to inspire to all good, as 
the loving fear which the child ought to have for his father. There is 
no authority which has foundations so deep, sanctions so eternal, power 
so indisputable, as that of the father, and there is no law which ought 
to receive the willing submission of the child like that which goes forth 
from the father's lips. 


This brief sketch must come to a close with a reference to 
what is said upon ‘‘ Evangelical Preaching.” Nosubjectin 
these days is more frequently insisted upon and so seldom 
adequately defined. On the lips of many it is a shibboleth, 
repeated again and again as if there were a certain magic 
in the phrase. ‘To others it represents a pietism which, in 
their judgment, can be but met by the sneer of the cynic or 
the contempt of the ‘‘ son of light.” Mr, Rogers has very 
definite ideas upon this subject, and expresses them in 
language easily understood : 


It is not desirable, nor is it expedient, that a Christian preacher 
should use the brief opportunities he has for instructing men in the 
things of the Kingdom of God, and for beseeching them to submit to 
its rule, in discussing schemes of social reform, still less in airing his 
views on some political controversy of the hour. It is his duty to set 
forth the great principles which underlie all the problems of daily life, 
and by which all ought to be ultimately settled, but even these ought 
not to have an undue prominence in his teachings. .. . Christian 
preachers will certainly fail if, in their ineuleation cf duty, they are 
not careful always to find their authority, their sanction, and their 
motive in the cross. The preaching of duty may be intensely evan- 
gelical, and ought to be so. What we are and what we do is for 
Christ’s sake. . . . The more we are possessed with the thought of our 
Lord and Master, of all He is to us, and all He has done for us, the 
more intense will be our desire to glorify him by conformity to His 
will. . . . The preaching of the gospel which is to command attention 
must be in the language of the nineteenth century, but it must be in- 
spired with the same spirit, and it must proclaim the same message, 
as that which in the case of the apostles was “‘ mighty before God to 
the casting down of strongholds ; casting down imaginations and every 
high thing that is exalted against the knowledge of God, and bringing 
every thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ.” Their work 
was certainly not less difficult than ours ; the strongholds they assailed 
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were not less fortified in the passions and prejudice of men; the * high 
things ” of philosophy and power, of wealth and fashion, were not less 
insolent in their sense of assured possession, or less contemptuous of 
the truth by which their supremacy was challenged, than their suc- 
cessors of to-day. Over them all the gospel triumphed, triumphed 
more signally than it has done in any age, triumphed with a com- 
pleteness which is our admiration and envy, but which, alas ! is almost 
our despair to-day. 


Enough has been said, perhaps, to indicate with accuracy 
the place occupied by the volume. Those who read it will 
there find the comprehensive thought, the vigorous expres- 
sion, the quick sympathy with all that is best in the men 
and the theological movements of the day which are so 
characteristic of the author, and which explain the influence 
he has so long exerted. 

R. LOVETT. 
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THE AGE OF CHEAP LITERATURE—THE 
GOOD AND THE BAD. 


Wuewn the printing-press was invented more than four 
hundred years ago, there were far-seeing people in Europe 
who clearly perceived what an engine for good or for evil 
had been introduced into the world. Foxe the martyr- 
ologist calls it ‘‘ the Divine and miraculous invention.” He 
adds, ‘‘ Without all doubt God Himself was the ordainer and 
disposer thereof.” In printing he saw a force which in 
the end would scatter darkness. The mouths of Huss and 
others had been stopped by cruel persecutors ; but now 
*‘God hath opened the Press to preach, whose voice the 
Pope is never able to stop with the puissance of his triple 
crown.” The martyrologist grows quite enthusiastic in the 
matter of the art which, in his time, was still com- 
paratively new: “Printing being opened, incontinently 
ministered unto the Church the instruments and tools of 
learning and knowledge,” he says in another place. Then 
‘the science of printing being found, immediately followed 
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the grace of God ; which stirred up good wits aptly to con- 
ceive the light of knowledge and judgment : by which light 
knowledge began to be espied, and ignorance to be detected, 
truth from error, religion from superstition, to be dis- 
cerned.” Something might have been said on the other 
side ; but three centuries ago the evils of a corrupt press 
were, perhaps, not so apparent as in our own day. Perhaps 
even Milton himself, while composing his Plea for an un- 
fettered press, may not have fully realized the havoc that 
could be wrought by such an agency in the hands of un- 
scrupulous men whose only object was gain. Few persons 
thoroughly realize the nature of the deadly fruits which 
are borne by this poison tree. In The Hospital for October 
27, 1888, there are some allusions to this subject, e.g. :— 


The confession of murder by the two lads, Gower and Dobell, at 
Tunbridge Wells, calls attention once more to the kind of literature 
which is supplied to and read by boys and girls of the artisan 
class... . It is stated that a variety of wicked and filthy books were 
discovered in their homes. If that be so it ought to be made known 
far and wide what these books were. Perhaps well-directed questions 
might evoke answers which would throw full light on the whole 
question of youthful depravation by means of immoral literature. 
These lads should not be merely destroyed like noxious animals ; 
they should be used for moral and psychological purposes. If they 
proceeded to the extremity of deliberate murder in cold blood, who 
knows hew many hundreds and thousands of lads in Tunbridge Wells 
and elsewhere, whilst stopping short of that, may yet be so entirely 
demoralised as to be dangerous criminals in purpose and intent, only 
waiting for the temptation and the opportunity? The question of 
depraving literature demands thorough inquiry. Of course, it bristles 
with difficulties ; but so does the subject of food and drug adulteration. 
If it be dangerous to poison the body, it is much more dangerous, from 
a stateman’s point of view, to poison the mind. It would be quite 
possible to find out generally the depth and extent to which immoral 
literature is affecting the character of the people, and with the energy 
of publie opinion which we have in favour of virtue in this country, it 
ought not to be impossible to deal effectually with the subject. 


We have now had in our midst for fully a third of a 
century a Pure Literature Society ; and during that 
period this society has left its mark on the age, and it 
has represented a universal want—its operations have 
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taught us how to apply one of the most effective antidotes 
to crime and loose living which are known to our civiliza- 
tion. To go back to the date of its origin in the year 1854, 
is to find ourselves in a transition period, the abolition of 
the newspaper stamp, and the tax on paper soon after- 
wards, having marked a new epoch in the history of cheap 
literature. Rather more than twenty years previously, or 
amid the political excitement of the first Reform Bill, the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge and one or 
two private publishers had endeavoured, notwithstanding 
serious obstacles, to provide good and cheap reading for the 
people. It was not, however, until the excise duties were 
finally removed that the unfettered press began to pour 
forth, as it had never done before, its vast supplies of read- 
ing; but it very naturally happened that the way could 
not be cleared for the good without that which was lower 
in character taking advantage of the more auspicious 
times. 

There are various classes of reading which, speaking 
generally, are included in the category of impure litera- 
ture, although in a stricter sense such mental aliment may 
not be literature at all. Since the early years of the present 
century, for example, the press originally founded by Cat- 
natch in St. Giles’s has been actively at work ; and we should 
probably only go wide of the mark if we attempted to guess 
how many millions of songs, “last dying speeches,” 
and —to those who purchase them—piquant broadsides 
this press has sent forth in the course of two generations. 
One thing is certain, however, its productions have reached 
the most remote corners of England, having been carried 
thither by the pedlars who seem to find some pleasure in 
perambulating the country, if they do not push a very pro- 
fitable traffic. Of a still lower character is the garbage 
which, years ago, was associated with Holywell Street by 
name, but which now, if sold at all, has to be disposed of 
very secretly on account of the law. Not much above this 
type are certain of the lowest kind of French novels, 
translations of which seem to find a ready market in 
London. The stream of impure reading which is of 
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greatest volume, however, is that which is poured forth 
for the delectation of boys and girls, and this, when 
least objectionable, is thoroughly sensational, and not 
seldom it proves an incentive to crime. All the classes 
of reading we have mentioned find a ready market because 
they appeal rather to the fallen nature of man. The 
circulation of the worst kind is prohibited by law, but can- 
not be wholly stopped, while the main bulk, or that which 
really does most harm, does not sufficiently transgress the 
letter of the law for any legal remedy to be applied. The 
only thing to be done is to counteract the bad by providing 
what is good. Shortly before his death the seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury testified that we have in our midst a 
‘corrupt flood-tide of abominable literature which is 
poisoning the very heart of the nation, and which is ten 
times more subtle and dangerous than the infection so 
much dreaded in regard to bodily disease.” It is also 
beginning to be thought by certain observant reformers 
that the law is too lax, and that the license which one class 
of publishers enjoy ought to be curtailed. Those who wil- 
fully abuse their liberty are oftentimes the most heinous 
of offenders. 

Of the need which exists to counteract the evil that is 
being wrought, we frequently meet with strong and un- 
pleasant evidence. From time to time the police-courts 
have afforded some remarkable revelations of boys who 
have taken to crime through being captivated by the 
exploits of Jack Sheppard and similar adventurers of the 
road ; and the singular precautions they have taken as 
regards being fully armed, as well as the desperate earnest- 
ness with which they have gone about the business, unmis- 
takably show how thoroughly they learn the lessons which 
vicious teachers have to teach. We believe it will be found 
that certain boys who have been led astray by this class of 
reading have, in some instances, even given up honest labour 
to adopt what looks to them like a romantic and chivalrous 
profession. In any case, numbers who have taken to “the 
road,’’ or who have become town thieves, have left us in no 
manner of doubt as to whence they derived their inspira- 
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tion. Keeping company with their comprehensive stock- 
in-trade—dark-lanterns, revolvers, and various cracksmen’s 
implements—are generally found specimens of that blood, 
murder, and robbery literature which is among the most 
uncanny phenomena of these days. 

The principal retail vendors of this demoralizing trash 
are the owners of a multitude of small shops in the poorer 
quarters of London and other great towns ; but ordinary 
newsvendors also do something in disseminating the poison- 
ous pabulum. Otherwise, the petty dealers to whom we 
refer are struggling chandlers, tobacconists, or sweet-meat 
sellers, who are willing to take advantage of anything that 
will increase their income without thinking it needful to 
make it in any way a matter of conscience. Thus mixed 
up with the pipes and cigars, candy bottles and cheap 
stationery, bacon and candles, or whatever articles repre- 
sent the dealer’s nondescript business, the illustrated 
weekly numbers make up a show which attracts the 
youngsters who, because they attend the Board Schools, 
are able to read the stories as well as to admire the 
pictures. We can well understand how, among such a 
constituency, gaudily-coloured pictures, depicting some 
romantic phase of love or crime, act as an incentive to buy.i 


All children love pictures ; but when once they have ac- 1 


quired the taste, they love the pleasurable excitement of 
reading better. Hence we know what fulness of meaning 
there was in the admission of a communicative vendor of 
cheap papers, who, in answer to a question put to him by a 
friend interested in the subject, said, ‘‘ You and your School 
Boards have been the making of such as me. The children 
used to come round the windows, blocking the pavement, just 
for the sake of a look at the pictures. But it is different 
now you've learnt them all to read—now they buys ’em!” 

Probably nothing that is sold in the way of reading is 
more thoroughly studied than these dangerous serials— 
dangerous because they pander to the most corrupt tastes 
of depraved hearts. As an illustration of the inevitable 
results coming of such reading, we have not met with any- 
thing that is better told than the following anecdote by 
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the Rev. G. §. Batty, and which originally appeared in 
The Church Sunday School Magazine :— 


I remember a page-boy in my own family, apparently as nice and 
useful a lad as you would often see in his position, expressing a desire, 
after two years’ service, to go to sea. I took great pains to get him 
into the navy, but not answering in width of chest, &e., the prescribed 
regulations, I furthered his admission into the merchant service. 

The evening he left our house we went to my brother, then residing 
at Putney, to dine. The ladies had just left the table, when terrible 
groans were heard proceeding from the river’s bank. We immediately 
rushed out, and perceived the body of our former page being brought 
in an almost insensible condition to the shore. 

What had the lad done? Instead of going, as we had supposed, to 
his father’s home, he had armed himself with a bowie knife and one or 
two brace of pistols, proceeded to my brother’s villa, and prowled 
about the garden. Hearing a noise, the groom went out to see the 
cause, and ran after the lad. He at once made off, and on finding him- 
self pursued he drew the before-mentioned bowie knife and slashed at 
the man’s hand, and then jumping over a low wall between the house 
and the water, threw himself into the river, intending to swim tc the 
further side; on reaching, however, the middle of the stream the 
current became too strong for him, and when on the point of drowning 
he was happily rescued by some fishermen engaged in trapping eels. 
The police insisted on his being taken to their station; and on being 
searched, a pistol—one of three which he acknowledged having when 
he entered the water—was found in his possession. 

Now what was the cause of this extraordinary procedure—this 
entrance upon a life of adventure aided by bowie knife, pistols, and 
bullets? Simply this. The poor boy’s mind was turned by the 
perusal of the bloody and murderous deeds of pirates, brigands, and 
highwaymen in the terrible publications in question. He, it was after- 
wards found, was in the habit of secreting himself in the pantry to 
study this vile literature, and, as if to point the moral more definitely, 
his box was afterwards discovered left at the edge of one of the ponds 
on Wimbledon Common containing bullets and numerous periodicals 

of the crime-suggesting class. 


Being thus fully cognizant of the plague which threatens 
us, or which is rather at our very doors, the question 
arises, How can the ill effects be most effectively counter- 
acted? The answer is, By means of colportage, magazine 
associations, a judicious oversight of Sunday-school 
scholars, and the founding of village libraries. 

Colportage, as it is carried on in our day, is in some 
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degree a revival of a work of the same kind which in the 
sixteenth century aided the progress of the Reformation. 
The largest association is that of the Religious Tract and 
Book Society of Scotland, and which by no means confines 
its operations to the north. The Christian Colportage 
Society of England strikes ome as being somewhat Ply- 
mouthian in its constitution, on account of the restricted 
liberty of its agents; and in this respect it differs from the 
thoroughly undenominational character of the Society 
connected with the Metropolitan Tabernacle, which allows 
each man to identify himself with his own section of the 
Church. This is undenominationalism in its integrity ; 
and aught that comes short of this freedom is not worthy 
of the name. 

Unlike his predecessor of centuries ago, the modern 
colporteur confines his sales to cheap literature, of course 
leaving out of the reckoning those who sell what is 
actually vicious. The man, as we have met with him in 
his district, is much more than a bookseller, however; for 
being a regular visitor among them, the people soon learn 
to value him as a Christian friend. He not only becomes 
their adviser in many important matters, he is frequently 
found at the bedsides of the sick and dying. In addition 
to all this, the colporteur is not seldom a preacher as well ; 
and indeed he is often the most ready ‘‘ supply” to be 
found for those Nonconformist chapels which once had 
pastors, but which now, in consequence of the severe de- 
pression prevailing, are unable to support a stated ministry. 
The calling is thus as comprehensive as it is laborious ; 
and probably no class of men employed in philanthropic 
work give a better return for their money. We believe 
that their wages do not generally exceed twenty-five 
shillings a week; but as their receipts in sparsely popu- 
lated districts do not make the work self-paying, a contri- 
bution of about £40 a year is needed on the average 
to keep a man at his post. On the average each man 
will sell some two hundred pounds’ worth of whole- 
some reading, and what the general effect must be in con- 
junction with the other work we have described, readers 
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will be able to judge for themselves. During the last 
fifteen years the work has been thoroughly tried in both 
England and Scotland, and it has been proved to be a ster- 
ling work, Knowing as we do the good results which must 
inevitably come of its extension, our own wonder is that it 
is not more liberally and generally supported. 

Apart from colportage, a great deal may be done in any 
district by means of a Magazine Association; and one of 
the most successful of these being that at Fulham, it is 
taken as a model for other parts of the country. To start 
and sustain an agency of this kind needs perseverance and 
persistent work on the part of those who visit to obtain 
subscribers, but the work brings its own reward. At 
Fulham there are at least two thousand periodicals sub- 
scribed for monthly, the selling price being nearly £13; 
and as a large proportion of these are bound into volumes, 
they become permanent furniture in the homes of the poor, 
teaching them to acquire a taste for the most profitable of 
all recreations in the midst of many temptations, At 
Fulham there are some ninety canvassers at work, and 
since the commencement of their association eighteen years 
ago, these have been the means of circulating more than 
three thousand pounds’ worth of pure literature. The 
supply comes from the house of the Pure Literature Society 
in Buckingham Street, Strand; and what is done in the 
London suburb can be done on a smaller scale in other 
places. It cannot be said that such associations attract 
business away from the booksellers ; for they create their 
own trade by introducing their serials to homes into which - 
they would not otherwise go, and thus, indirectly, they 
rather benefit than otherwise the ordinary trader. In 

rder to reap all the benefit possibie from such organization, 

work similar to what is done in the district by voluntary 
visitors should be done by teachers in the Sunday School. 
In as great a degree as is practicable a general oversight of 
the children’s reading should be maintained; for nothing 
will so surely undo the good effect of the Sunday lessons 
in the minds of the scholars as the pernicious reading to 
be had for a halfpenny or a penny in every bye-street. 
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Mr. Richard Turner, the secretary of the Pure Literature 
Society from the commencement in 1854, has devoted a 
portion of his time to the visitation of newsvendors’ shops, 
especially those of the lower sort, and the object is to per- 
suade the tenants to promote the circulation of periodicals 
of a higher class. Respecting this visitation, Mr. Turner 


SAavs;: 


In many towns and cities are to be found very near to the leading 
streets, with their highly respectable shops, small narrow turnings, 
where few of the wealthy hardly ever penetrate, and in these streets 
are shops visited by numbers of youths and young girls, and from 
whence supplies of the lower class of literature are obtained. Many 
would ba surprised if they would penetrate some of the lower streets 
of the cities in which they reside, to find the large number and 
variety of newsvendors’ shops, and this surprise might be increased 
if they carefully examined some of the class of periodicals exhibited 
and largely sold. 


Many of the occupants of these small shops are open to 
receive advice kindly offered; and thus the result of 
calling upon them has often been that they have under- 
taken to offer for sale what has been recommended. 

More recently, or in the autumn of 1886, Mr. Richard 
Turner, secretary of the Pure Literature Society, visited a 
thousand of the newsvendors’ shops in and around London; 
and part of his experience was very suggestive in regard to 
what is going on. One honestly confessed, “‘ My sale is 
more in the penny horribles.”” Another remarked, ‘‘ I can 
make more out of novelettes than out of pure literature.” 
A third was quite as ingenuous, who said, ‘‘ We don’t want 
pure literature ; we want to get a living.” The admissions 
of others were equally dismal, e.g., ‘‘The demand is forsuch 
as ‘Jack Sheppard,’ &e.;” ‘* My trade is more of the low 
class;” ‘‘My trade is mostly with infidels.” On the other 
hand, there were certain of the dealers who were un- 
doubtedly anxious for a reformation. ‘‘It wants some- 
thing of the kind in this neighbourhood;” ‘‘ We want 
something to put down immoral literature ;”’ ‘“‘ Although 
my sale is of the worst kind, I think something ought to be 
done,” are samples of the better kind of remarks that were 
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made. It is distressing to think that many of the poor 
‘ owners of the shops in question are agents for the dissemi- 

nation of what should be legally prohibited, and some of 
thera are keenly conscious of the fact that they are engaged 
in an immoral traffic. 

There is no philanthropic work that makes a better re- 
| turn for the outlay of labour and capital embarked than 
this promotion of the circulation of sterling books and 
periodicals. Not only should some general supervision be 
maintained over the reading of children in Board and 
Sunday Schools, teachers would be doing their pupils the 
greatest possible kindness by advising them in this respect 
as friends, thus saving them from that most dangerous of 
pitfals for unguarded youth, the snare of impure reading. 

G. i. FP. 
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WORKS ON BIBLICAL CRITICISM.* 
Tue remarkable interest which is being manifested in 
Biblical questions is a suggestive fact, showing not only 
that the Bible has not lost any of its hold on the minds of 
the people, but also that the more thoroughly the work of 
criticism is done, provided it be done in a reverential spirit, 
the more profound the interest awakened. Especially is 
this the case with the Old Testament, as witness the re- 
markable success of Professor Elmslie’s lectures on some of 
the Minor Prophets. They are given on a Tuesday even- 
ing, and a small charge is made for admission, and yet 
| they are attended by numbers, Sunday-school teachers 

being the preponderating element, who follow with closest 


The Hallowing of Criticism. By Rev. T. K. Curyyr, M.A., 


D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Jeremiah: His Life and Tine 
By Rev. T. K. Curyne, M.A., D.D. (James Nisbet and Co. An 
‘ Introduction to the New Testament. By Marcus Dops, (Hodder 
| and Stoughton. Manual of Introduction to the New Testament. 
\ by Professor Bernawarp Wetss, Ph.D. Two volumes. (Hodder and 
\ Stoughton.) The Expositor. Edited by Rev. W. R. Nicor, M.A. 


Vol. VII. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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attention his striking pictures of the men and their work. 
Whatever be the cause, a large portion of the Old Testa- 
ment has been little better than a sealed book to multitudes 
who profess to be devout believers. Especially has this 
been the case with the prophetic writings, which have been 
too much regarded as predictions conveyed in a hiero- 
glyphic, whose symbols required all the ingenuity of the 
interpreter to understand. To find that they are the 
literature of the period to which they belong; that the 
prophet had to deal with the questions of his day, and was 
himself often a prominent actor, whether as a counsellor 
of the kings or a leader of the people; and that these 
books are full of touching historical and biographical in- 
cidents, which are rich in spiritual suggestiveness—in short, 
that these prophecies, too often treated as dry or mysterious, 
are impressive lessons on Divine providence and human life, 
is a surprise, and the attraction is all the greater because 
it is so unexpected. 

That there is a danger in the free critical handling of the 
Bible will hardly be denied. It arises from the unwise 
policy which has been more anxious to insist upon a theory 
of inspiration, evolved largely out of the internal con- 
sciousness of theologians, and without a sufficient induction 
of facts than to instruct people carefully in the Bible itself. 
It is impossible, however, to repress inquiry, and they are 
not the true friends of the Bible who fancy it desirable 
that such an attempt should be made in its interests. The 
question, however, which was discussed at Manchester 
Church Congress, “ To what extent should the results of 
Historical and Scientific Criticism, especially of the Old 
Testament, be recognized in sermons and teaching,” is one 
of supreme importance. Of course it can easily be settled 
off-hand by an assertion that safety lies in openness, and 
that the only possible course for an honest teacher is to set 
forth the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
But this by no means gets rid of the difficulty, unless 
we are agreed as to what the truth is. We are ourselves 
by no means disposed to bow so implicitly as some are to 
the dicta of criticism. That it has done immense service 
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is unquestionable, but it can hardly be denied that it has 
been arrogant in its tone, and sweeping in its conclu- 
sions, and that it has often sought to palm off crude 
speculations as though they were established facts, and that 
it has been most dogmatic where its ground was most uncer- 
tain. Hence the great necessity for caution in presenting 
its results in sermons and teaching. Some are captivated 
by its freedom and even its audacity, and so ready to make 
concessions without seeing all their consequences, and, what 
is worse, without considering the grounds on which they 
are demanded. The subject is discussed with equal judg- 
ment and felicity by Canon Cheyne, in an essay which he 
read at the Church Congress, and which is contained in the 
little volume at the head of our list, itself an admirable 
specimen of the wise use of the highest Biblical scholarship. 

Among the many new embodiments of the Christian spirit (he says) 
may not this be vouchsafed in a free and yet devout critic ; one who 
loves all the departments of God’s words with an equallove ; one who 
does not try to concede as little as he can toa power which he cannot 
bless, but dares not curse ; one who is not afraid even to make mistakes 
on the chance of finding out some fresh fact when he has made them 
to admit them, but who, like Job, is greatly afraid to “ speak un- 
righteously of God.” 


Such a man would indeed be the prophet for the age. 
May we not venture to hope that there are some who 
approach this character, who are fearless in their pursuit 
of truth and yet reverent in their tone and bearing, who 
consider the weaknesses of those who are alarmed at new 
ideas even refusing to be controlled by them, who have 
sufficient of wise conservative instinct to prevent them from 
hailing every startling conjecture as a new discovery, and 
yet sufficient confidence in God and truth to accept every 
proved fact, even though it may militate against some of 
their most cherished preconceptions. There is so much of 
spiritual wisdom in one passage of our author’s paper that 
we give it entire. He is dealing with the appeal to work- 
ing men, and he frankly recognizes a difficulty which is 
constantly felt by those who come into practical contact 
with them. There is nothing with which infidel speakers 
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attention his striking pictures of the men and their work. 
Whatever be the cause, a large portion of the Old Testa- 
ment has been little better than a sealed book to multitudes 
who profess to be devout believers. Especially has this 
been the case with the prophetic writings, which have been 
too much regarded as predictions conveyed in a hiero- 
glyphic, whose symbols required all the ingenuity of the 
interpreter to understand. To find that they are the 
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That there is a danger in the free critical handling of the 
Bible will hardly be denied. It arises from the unwise 
policy which has been more anxious to insist upon a theory 
of inspiration, evolved largely out of the internal con- 
sciousness of theologians, and without a sufticient induction 
of facts than to instruct people carefully in the Bible itself. 
It is impossible, however, to repress inquiry, and they are 
not the true friends of the Bible who fancy it desirable 
that such an attempt should be made in its interests. The 
question, however, which was discussed at Manchester 
Church Congress, “ To what extent should the results of 
Historical and Scientific Criticism, especially of the Old 
Testament, be recognized in sermons and teaching,” is one 
of supreme importance. Of course it can easily be settled 
off-hand by an assertion that safety lies in openness, and 
that the only possible course for an honest teacher is to set 
forth the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
But this by no means gets rid of the difficulty, unless 
we are agreed as to what the truth is. We are ourselves 
by no means disposed to bow so implicitly as some are to 
the dicta of criticism. That it has done immense service 
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is unquestionable, but it can hardly be denied that it has 
been arrogant in its tone, and sweeping in its conclu- 
sions, and that it has often sought to palm off crude 
speculations as though they were established facts, and that 
it has been most dogmatic where its ground was most uncer- 
tain. Hence the great necessity for caution in presenting 
its results in sermons and teaching. Some are captivated 
by its freedom and even its audacity, and so ready to make 
concessions without seeing all their consequences, and, what 
is worse, without considering the grounds on which they 
are demanded. The subject is discussed with equal judg- 
ment and felicity by Canon Cheyne, in an essay which he 
read at the Church Congress, and which is contained in the 
little volume at the head of our list, itself an admirable 
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Among the many new embodiments of the Christian spirit (he says) 
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loves all the departments of God’s words with an equal love ; one who 
does not try to concede as little as he can to a power which he cannot 
bless, but dares not curse ; one who is not afraid even to make mistakes 
on the chance of finding out some fresh fact when he has made them 
to admit them, but who, like Job, is greatly afraid to ‘ speak un- 
righteously of God.” 


Such a man would indeed be the prophet for the age. 
May we not venture to hope that there are some who 
approach this character, who are fearless in their pursuit 
of truth and yet reverent in their tone and bearing, who 
consider the weaknesses of those who are alarmed at new 
ideas even refusing to be controlled by them, who have 
sufficient of wise conservative instinct to prevent them from 
hailing every startling conjecture as a new discovery, and 
yet sufficient confidence in God and truth to accept every 
proved fact, even though it may militate against some of 
their most cherished preconceptions. There is so much of 
spiritual wisdom in one passage of our author’s paper that 
we give it entire. He is dealing with the appeal to work- 
ing men, and he frankly recognizes a difficulty which is 
constantly felt by those who come into practical contact 
with them. There is nothing with which infidel speakers 
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attention his striking pictures of the men and their work. 
Whatever be the cause, a large portion of the Old Testa- 
ment has been little better than a sealed book to multitudes 
who profess to be devout believers. Especially has this 
been the case with the prophetic writings, which have been 
too much regarded as predictions conveyed in a hiero- 
glyphic, whose symbols required all the ingenuity of the 
interpreter to understand. To find that they are the 
literature of the period to which they belong; that the 
prophet had to deal with the questions of his day, and was 
himself often a prominent actor, whether as a counsellor 
of the kings or a leader of the people; and that these 
books are full of touching historical and biographical in- 
cidents, which are rich in spiritual suggestiveness—in short, 
that these prophecies, too often treated as dry or mysterious, 
are impressive lessons on Divine providence and human life, 
is a surprise, and the attraction is all the greater because 
it is so unexpected. 

That there is a danger in the free critical handling of the 
Bible will hardly be denied. It arises from the unwise 
policy which has been more anxious to insist upon a theory 
of inspiration, evolved largely out of the internal con- 
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is unquestionable, but it can hardly be denied that it has 
been arrogant in its tone, and sweeping in its conclu- 
sions, and that it has often sought to palm off crude 
speculations as though they were established facts, and that 
it has been most dogmatic where its ground was most uncer- 
tain. Hence the great necessity for caution in presenting 
its results in sermons and teaching. Some are captivated 
by its freedom and even its audacity, and so ready to make 
concessions without seeing all their consequences, and, what 
is worse, without considering the grounds on which they 
are demanded. The subject is discussed with equal judg- 
ment and felicity by Canon Cheyne, in an essay which he 
read at the Church Congress, and which is contained in the 
little volume at the head of our list, itself an admirable 
specimen of the wise use of the highest Biblical scholarship. 

Among the many new embodiments of the Christian spirit (he says) 
may not this be vouchsafed in a free and yet devout critic ; one who 
loves all the departments of God’s words with an equallove; one who 
does not try to concede as little as he can to a power which he cannot 
bless, but dares not curse ; one who is not afraid even to make mistakes 
on the chance of finding out some fresh fact when he has made them 
to admit them, but who, like Job, is greatly afraid to “ speak un- 
righteously of God.” 


Such a man would indeed be the prophet for the age. 
May we not venture to hope that there are some who 
approach this character, who are fearless in their pursuit 
of truth and yet reverent in their tone and bearing, who 
consider the weaknesses of those who are alarmed at new 
ideas even refusing to be controlled by them, who have 
sufficient of wise conservative instinct to prevent them from 
hailing every startling conjecture as a new discovery, and 
yet sufficient confidence in God and truth to accept every 
proved fact, even though it may militate against some of 
their most cherished preconceptions. There is so much of 
spiritual wisdom in one passage of our author’s paper that 
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ing men, and he frankly recognizes a difficulty which is 
constantly felt by those who come into practical contact 
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have made them so familiar as the objections to the history 
of the Old Testament. In connection with this Canon 
Cheyne says : 


I think that in any serious debate with thoughtful (I do not say 
educated) men, especially of the working classes, the Christian advo- 
cate is at a great disadvantage if he does not avowedly adopt the point 
of view of historical criticism. I know that his position must in any 
case be a hard one. The Bible has been so long presented and in- 
terpreted uncritically and irrationally that it will require immense 
patience and energy to undo the mischief; but unless we put forth this 
patience and make this effort, the prospects of even the simplest 
historic Christianity among working men as a class seem to me gloomy 
indeed. I may say this with all modesty, and simply because I am 
distressed at the heavy burdens which are accumulating for the Church 
of the next generation. Disabuse working men of the notion that the 
Christian Church is committed on theological grounds to a definite 
system of views on the historical origin and meaning of the books of 
the Old Testament ; tell them on the authority of experts (as worthy 
of respect in their own line as Huxley and Tyndall in theirs), some 
at least of the most assured results of critical study; and let them see 
how much more intelligible and interesting and both morally and 
religiously usable these books become, thanks to those results, and you 
will have acted as true missionaries and good patriots. 


This is precisely what our author has done in the two 
books before us. The first consists of a series of ser- 
mons on Elijah. Perhaps no story of the Old Testamené 
has been more carefully studied, or has furnished the 
subject for a larger number of commentaries and ex- 
positions. Canon Cheyne, however, has succeeded in 
imparting to a well-known theme a singular freshness and 
beauty. No point in the history is too minute to engage 
his attention. Elijah is before us as a real man; not as 
Scripture characters are too often made a mere figure on 
which to hang great spiritual lessons. ‘‘ Do not think,” 
he says, ‘‘that Elijah is superhuman; no, he is really much 
less superhuman than Abraham, and some of the other 
figures of prehistoric Hebrew antiquity. Elijah the 
Tishbite is the perfectly human embodiment of the most 
essential part of the ideal of the Christian minister.” 
These sentences are the key to the singularly graphic and 
impressive presentation of Elijah’s life and character which 
we have bere. 
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The little manual on “Jeremiah : His Life and Times” is 
one of an extremely valuable series on the Men of the Bible. 
We take this opportunity of mentioning and commending 
the entire selection, and especially Milligan’s “ Elijah” and 
Canon Driver’s “‘ Isaiah.” The latter, indeed, came in for 
sharp criticism from Mr. Spurgeon, who is so satisfied with 
one Isaiah that he rebels against thenotion of asecond. We 
do not, ourselves, profess to be convinced of the favourite 
idea of the critics that there was a second Isaiah. But to 
dismiss a question of pure scholarship as though it could 
be settled not even on doctrinal basis (for really no doctrinal 
question is involved in the matter), but rather on the basis 
of a sentimental prejudice or an old tradition, is to inflict 
serious injury on Christian truth itself. It is worse than 
folly to treat such men as Canon Driver and Canon Cheyne 
as though they were enemies to the truth. The simple fact 
is they are rendering it a service the value of which cannot 
easily be estimated. The only fault of this monograph on 
Jeremiah is its necessary brevity. It is, however, though 
short, remarkably complete, full of fresh thought and 
critical information, and everywhere devout and reverential 
in its tone. The author truly says, ‘‘ The Book of Jeremiah 
itself is full of exegetical interest ; the character of Jeremiah 
is a fascinating psychological problem; the times of 
Jeremiah are among the most important in Old Testament 
history.”” The book is an expansion of this idea, and we 
most heartily commend it, and the other members of the 
series. They are all done by competent scholars, and are 
just the kind of manuals which are fitted to stimulate the 
study of Scripture, by making it more intelligent and there- 
fore more attractive. 

In the same class may be included Dr. Marcus Dods’ 
** Introduction to the New Testament,” one of the volumes 
of the “ Theoiogical Educator.” What strikes us first in 
the admirable little book is the skill in condensation shown 
by its able author. Dr. Marcus Dods has not taken up his 
great subject hastily, and published before he has thoroughly 
digested his material. On every page there are traces of 
wide reading, as well as true spiritual insight. He is not 
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overborne by great names, or even by the authority of 
those who may be regarded as experts in criticism. Take, 
for example, his mode of dealing with Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
attack upon the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. The superfine critic fancies that he has laughed 
this old belief out of court by the power of his sarcasm. 
Our author does not hesitate to grapple with him, and to 
turn his own weapons against himself. Here, as on other 
disputed questions, our author states the argument on 
both sides with remarkable fairness, and with as much 
fulness as is possible within the narrow limits of space at 
his command. At the present time the book is likely to 
prove extremely useful. Dr. Marcus Dods is in no sense 
a hard conservative theologian. He has a remarkably 
open mind, and is by some suspected of tendencies which 
are dangerously liberal. To those who have been troubled 
by the suggestion that many of the New Testament books 
are not what they profess to be, that but few of the Pauline 
Epistles proceeded from the apostle, and that even the 
appearance of his name is no guarantee for the author- 
ship, it will be extremely helpful to find a writer so 
thoroughly competent arriving at an entirely opposite 
conclusion, and defending it with so much vigour and 
success. The book ought to be welcomed by that large 
body of readers who desire information on the various 
points of which it treats, and who have it here in so 
accessible and interesting a form. 

Dr. Bernhard Weiss has given us a much more elaborate 
examination of the critical questions connected with the 
New Testament in the two portly volumes before us. To 
review them thoroughly it would be necessary to examine 
point by point the author’s positions and the arguments 
by which they are sustained. It is not possible to under- 
take so ambitious a task here. Suffice it that we bear our 
testimony to the general excellence of the book. It is 
designed for the scholar rather than the ordinary reader, 
and in its method and general contents is specially fitted 
to meet their needs. He forms his own independent views, 
and certainly never fails to sustain them with great ability 
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and learning. We dissent from some of his conclusions, 
but that does not incline us to undervalue the important 
help which it affords to the real Biblical student. 

The Expositor, Vol. VII., continues to supply a healthful 
stimulus to these Biblical studies, and, at the same time, 
wisely to guide and direct them. The seventh volume, in 
its varied interest, and in the ability with which the 
various Biblical subjects are treated, supplies another 
proof of the eagerness with which Biblical study is at 
present being pursued. A new feature in the volume is 
the introduction of the incidental notes by Professor 
Elmslie. They are extremely well done, though we 
must say that we are not taken by the heading ‘‘ At 
the Sign of the Bible.” The contributions of Dr. Mareus 
Dods and Professor Cheyne are among the most valuable 
in the volume. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


WE were inclined at first to think that, after the distinct 
statement of Sir William Hart Dyke, the Education Con- 
ference might, with advantage, have been postponed. Any 
such feeling has been dispelled by the violent article of The 
Times. The Conference has made the great organ of the 
privileged classes extremely angry, and that is sufficient to 
convince us that it was wise to hold it, and that its utter- 
ances have been timely and effective. Zhe Times is so 
angry that it cannot even conceal the reason of its violence, 
and it is one which ought to be carefully noted. After con- 
fessing that the demonstration would have been more than 


justified had there been any intention of carrying out the 


report of the majority, it then proceeds, ‘‘ The conflict would 
rage from one end of the country to the other. Weshould find 
ourselves once more in the thick of the controversy which 
convulsed the community in 1870, and contributed greatly 
to the overthrow of the Liberal party in 1874. Even the 
union of the Unionist party, which has hitherto been proof 
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against every assault, would have been rudely shaken in the 
struggle.” In that sentence we have the explanation of the 
article. The Unionists, to their credit be it said, have 
saved the country for the present, at all events, from a re- 
actionary assault upon the Act of 1870. It is useless for 
The Times to ridicule the apprehension of such a movement 
as the product of senseless panic. With what object was the 
Royal Commission appointed, and at whose instance? The 
answer to the second question may enlighten us also as to 
the first. The Commission was a concession by the Tory 
Government of 1885 to the supporters of denominational 
schools, uneasy as to the prospects of their favourite insti- 
tutions, and desirous to tax the public funds in order to 
maintain their fragile existence. Their weak point is in the 
subscriptions. Their supporters are willing enough to shout 
for religious instruction, and to denounce all who refuse to 
put the schools under the control of the priests as secu- 
larists and unbelievers, but though they profess to be greatly 
shocked at a ‘‘ Godless education,” they are not so willing to 
pay for anything else. The Boards do not interfere with the 
Voluntary Schools; they have not the power to do so even 
if they had the will. On the contrary, the Board officers 
help to fill these schools, yet their managers are for ever 
proclaiming that they are in danger, and calling upon the 
State to help them. This was the object for which the 
Commission was appointed, and so constituted as to secure 
a safe clerical majority, while at the same time bearing an 
appearance of fairness. The scheme has broken down at 
one particular point, but the danger is not over. Noncon- 
formists have to watch lest the evil be accomplished in some 
more insidious method. In the meantime they are victorious, 
and The Times gnashes its teeth. It would gladly coerce 
Ireland and suppress English Nonconformists at the same 
time. Its anger is due to the fact that it must abandon 
the hope of the latter rather than risk its chances for the 
continuance of the former. 





‘Some of the School Board elections are very encouraging. 
Birmingham, Leeds, Coventry, and Sheffield have pro- 
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nounced very decidedly. The elections at Leeds and Shef- 
field have a peculiar significance. In connection with the 
former Dr. Conder made a singularly forcible and eloquent 
appeal, to which we hope to call attention again. It was 
based on the conspiracy to suppress Dissent, and was a 
stirring call to Nonconformists, which they have answered 
to some purpose. There is a ring of deep conviction and 
strong resolution which is most refreshing in these days, 
when a molluscous unsectarianism (as it calls itself) is eating 
out the life of numbers. At Sheffield, the remarkable 
change, amounting to a complete revolution in the character 
of the Board, is owing largely to the Wesleyan vote. This 
means that Wesleyans are following the lead of Mr. Price 
Hughes rather than Dr. Rigg, which is a fact of immense 
importance to the future religious life of this country. Con- 
gregationalists may help on this most desirable movement, 
so far, at all events, as education is concerned, by making 
it understood that they do not mean to disturb the working 
compromise of 1870. 

The Christian World has in a very manly and sensible 
article announced its change of attitude on the Irish 
question. We heartily rejoice in the conversion as a sign 
of a movement which, we are satisfied, is going on among 
honest and liberal-minded Unionists, and which the 
Birmingham demonstration has greatly helped to ae- 
celerate. Of course, the transfer of allegiance on the part 
of such a journal is to be welcomed alike as indicating the 
current of opinion and itself contributing great force to it. 
Whether it is as important as The Pall Mall Gazette and 
The Star suggest is open to question. 

The power of the newspaper may be greatly over-rated, 
but it must be very considerable. The exact measure 
of its influence in the formation of opinion cannot be easily 
ascertained, since those who rate it very high and those 
who take an extreme view on the opposite side can both point 
to strong facts on their own side. Liberalism is miserably 
served in the daily press of the metropolis. The Daily News 
is its only representative among the morning journals, and, 
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though we cannot join in the extreme and all but universal 
condemnation of a paper which, at least, has the merit of 
honesty, we are bound to say it must be greatly strengthened 
and improved before it can be accepted as entitled to the 
position it holds. On the other hand, ‘“‘ Unionism,” or 
*‘Toryism,” has several papers, The Standard especially 
being managed with conspicuous ability—and London is 
Tory. Which is the cause, and which the effect ? Whether 
the papers make Tories, or whether the dominant Toryism 
of the metropolis has shaped the papers, it is not very easy 
to decide. But Liverpool is Tory, and two out of its three 
papers are Liberal, one of them one of the ablest papers in 
England. On the other hand, Scotland is Liberal in the 
teeth of The Scotsman and The Glasgow Herald. But, 
whatever conclusions we may reach on this point, there 
will be general agreement that the newspaper can be made 
a great power for good or eyil. 

Mr. Stead may take an exaggerated view, but the claims 
advanced on behalf of what is called the new journalism, 
as continually set forth by The Pall Mall Gazette cannot 
be ignored. When a man so able as Dr. Hatch writes to 
the editor of that journal to say, ‘‘I never miss reading 
your pages. When I am busy, and that is often, | read no 
other newspaper,’’ it must be confessed that this new 
departure deserves more attention than perhaps it has 
as yet received. Mr. Stead has unquestionably had a great 
opportunity, possibly may have it still, but even his best 
friends must confess that he has greatly lessened his 
own chance of attaining the position and wielding the 
influence which he holds ought to belong to a journalist, 
by extravagant assertions as to the power of his class, 
as well as by the singularly erratic mode in which he 
sometimes exercises his own, unquestionably, brilliant 
gifts. ‘‘A tenth-rate newspaper,” he says, ‘‘ does more 
for a party than a first-rate club.” To use his own 
elegant and courteous phraseology in the  selfsame 
article, ‘‘That is all nonsense.’ A first-rate club (it 
may be frankly admitted) may exert very little politi- 
cal power, but the same may be true of a first-rate 
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journal. No paper is more ably conducted than The 
Scotsman, but nothing is more remarkable than its failure 
to influence the Scotch people, who, nevertheless, read it as 
areligious duty. As toa tenth-rate paper, it is not easy 
to understand what it can do at all, unless, indeed, like a 
journal of much higher standing, which is said to drive a 
number of people into the ranks of its opponents by the vio- 
lence of its abuse. Journalism is capable of being made a 
great power, but in order to this there must be some higher 
quality than mere cleverness. It is one thing to produce a 
sensation, and another and very different thing to make a 
permanent impression upon the public mind. To attain the 
latter object there must be modesty as well as power, sound- 
ness of judgment, consistency of aim and principle, and 
last, but not least, the absence of everything like personal 
malignity. The mere suspicion of personal feeling is itself 
sufficient to destroy the influence of any journal. The 
increase of the personal element in some of our newspapers 
is a serious trouble to thoughtful men anxious to keep our 
political life at a high level. 





GEMS OF AMERICAN SACRED POETRY. 
THE VOICE IN THE TWILIGHT 


I was sitting alone towards the twilight, 
With spirit troubled and vexed 

With thoughts that were morbid and gloomy, 
And faith that was sadly perplexed. 


Some homely work I was doing 
For the child of my love and care, 
Some stitches half wearily setting, 
In the endless need of repair. 


But my thoughts were about the “ building,” 
The work some day to be tried ; 

And that only the gold and the silver, 
And the precious stones should abide. 
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And remembering my own poor efforts, 


The wretched work I had done, 


And even when trying most truly, 


The meagre success I had won: 


** Tt is nothing but ‘ wood, hay, and stubble,’ ”’ 


IT said; ‘it will all be burned,”— 


This useless fruit of the talents 


One day to be returned. 


“ And I have so longed to serve Him, 


And sometimes I know I have tried; 


But I’m sure when He sees such building 


He will never let it abide.” 


Just then, as I turned the garment, 


That no rent should be left behind, 


My eye caught an odd little bungle 


Of mending and patchwork combined. 


My heart grew suddenly tender, 


And something blinded my eyes, 


With one of those sweet intuitions 


That sometimes make us so wise. 


Dear child! she wanted to help me, 


I knew ’twas the best she could do; 


But oh, what a botch she had made it— 


The gray mismatching the blue! 


And yet—can you understand it ?— 


With a tender smile and a tear, 


And a half compassionate yearning, 


I felt she had grown more dear. 


Then asweet voice broke the silence, 


And the dear Lord said to me, 


* Art thou tenderer for the little child 


Than I am tender for thee ?” 


Then straightway I knew His meaning, 
So full of compassion and love, 

And my faith came back to its Refuge, 
Like the glad returning dove. 





_ 
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For I thought, when the Master Builder 
Comes down His temple to view, 

To see what rents must be mended 
And what must be builded anew, 


Perhaps as He looks o’er the building, 

He will bring my work*‘to the light, 
And seeing the marring and bungling, 
bad And how far it all is from right, 





He will feel as I felt for my darling, 
And will say, as I said for her, 

“Dear child! she wanted to help Me, 
And love for Me was the spur. 


** And for the true love that is in it, 

The work shall seem perfect as Mine, 
And because it was willing service, 

I will crown it with plaudit Divine.” 


4 And there in the deepening twilight 

I seemed to be clasping a hand, 

And to feel a great love constraining me, 
J Stronger than any command. 


| Then I knew by the thrill of sweetness, 
’Twas the hand of the Blessed One, 

That would tenderly guide and hold me, 
Till all the labour is done. 





So my thoughts are never more gloomy, 
My faith no longer is dim, 

But my heart is strong and restful, 
And mine eyes are unto Him. 





JABEZ BUNTING.* 


Wirn the exception of Wesley, there is no name which fills 
a place of higher honour in the annals of Methodism than 
that of Bunting. The earnest and devoted Christian 
politician who bears it at present is of a very different type 
from the distinguished subject of the biography before us, 

* The Life of Jabez Bunting, D.D. By his son, T. PERcIvAL 
Buntine. (T. Woolmer.) 
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or from his father, by whom it was written, but he main- 
tains in the third generation the Methodistic spirit and 
character of his family. He is well known both in literary 
and political circles, but his chief pleasure is found in the 
Evangelistic work which he carries on with his friend Mr. 
Price Hughes. The new Methodism (if we may so describe 
it) has no more efficient representative. He understands, 
more fully than either his father or grandfather seems to 
have done, that the genius of Methodism is essentially demo- 
cratic, and that, if it is to hold its own, it must recognize 
the fact, and place itself in thorough accord with the people. 
His father, by whom the principal parts of this biography 
was written, was himself a remarkable man. We never 
knew a more uncompromising Tory, but underneath his 
old-fashioned politics—which he was fond of setting forth 
in somewhat exaggerated style, with the hope of startling 
the Radicals, with whom he was nevertheless fond of asso- 
ciating—there was a vein of democratic sentiment, traces 
of which may be found in this book. We remember his 
deploring, in one of our last conversations with him, 
the melancholy fate which had befallen him, a Tory of 
Tories, in having such Radical children; and yet, even 
while he was lamenting, there was a touch of humour 
about him which suggested that the regret was not deep, 
and that it served but slightly to qualify the admiration 
he felt for their ability and independence, and the pleasure 
with which he regarded the work they are doing in the 
world. He was a singularly shrewd man, of wide and varied 
culture, of kindly spirit, a most interesting companion, and 
a loyal son of Methodism. Noone was more capable of en- 
joying a sermon of high intellectual character, but he had 
an intense sympathy, as his son has to-day, with Revival 
services, and a strong conviction that it was necessary to 
the very life of Methodism that it should retain the 
simplicity and fervour of its humblest adherents, and not 
be disturbed about occasional extravagances into which 
they might be betrayed. The believer in Heredity would 
find a good deal to sustain his theory in a survey of these 
three generations. 
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Jabez Bunting himself was for a long time the most 
conspicuous figure in Methodism. Unfortunately, we 
never had the opportunity of hearing him. Some of his 
eminent contemporaries, Newton, Beaumont, Dixon, and 
others, we often heard, with great enjoyment and, we hope, 
profit. But we never had the privilege of listening to Dr. 
Sunting. 

He is pronounced by Dr. Halley---no mean judge—the 
‘preacher of his time,’ and the sentences in which he 
explains and amplifies this very high eulogism show that 
it was not a mere compliment. 


f Among the Methodists (le says), as wetl as among all other Chris- 
tians, there were contemporary with him more eloquent preachers, 
more intellectual preachers, more logical preachers, more instructive 
preachers, more insinuatiug preachers, and I know not how many 
kinds of preachers, who excelled Dr. Bunting in their especial gifts; 
but several of them were as remarkable for the deficiency of some 
qualification as for the abundance of others. I know not any of these 


who, to the same extent, possessed all the qualifications of a good 
, | 
preacher. 
| He was not, like some of his contemporaries, the preacher of a 


class. All classes heard him gladly, for all could appreciate either the 
simplicity or refinement of his preaching. For the ignorant or for the 
educated, for the novice or for the experienced, for the wearied trades- 
man or for the leisurely scholar, more acceptable preachers might 
possibly have been found; but, as Jabez Bunting was not a preacher 
to any exclusively, but to all in an eminent degree, I delight to honour 
him as the great preacher of his time. 


This view is sustained by a sentence of Robert Hall’s, in 
which he spoke of the only sermon he ever heard from Dr. 
Bunting as a “‘limpid stream of classic eloquence.” 

A still more interesting sketch of him and his ordinary 
mode of working we must quote. It is a description of 
one of his Sundays during his second ministry in London, 
when he was in the full current of his popularity. It is 
not only a vivid pen-and-ink sketch of the great preacher 
himself, but it gives us an idea of the character of his 
home life, and reveals the spirit of the artist by whom it is 
done. 
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The personal recollections of childhood now come to my aid, and 
recall the quiet Sundays which the mother and the little children 
spent together ; the father, when at home, very grave and silent, dur- 
ing the short meal-times; shut up, then, in his study except when 
in the pulpit; his hurry to leave home for chapel, generally with but 
half the proper time for the walk; and then his appearance in the 
pulpit, very like, yet very unlike, the man we had seen ten minutes 
before, self-collected, dignified, as though conscious of an aim which 
was in itself a power, but as waiting for a stronger power still; then 
the clear voice and natural tone and enunciation of a speaker who, 
you felt, had no art to conceal; the Liturgy, the hymns, the very 
advertisements, ail gone through as if each were the only duty to be 
discharged ; the extemporaneous prayer—in forenoon service short, 
solemn, and tender, and at night full, comprehensive, intercessory, 
pleading—the echo of a restful, restless heart; then the sermon, 
varied, too, in its character with the earlier or the later service of the 
day; in the former case expository, instructive, consolatory, yet 
abounding, every now and then, with remonstrance and appeal to the 
unconverted ; whilst in the evening the almost uniform effort, often 
for an hour and a half at a time, was to reach the consciences of 
that special class of hearers; then the closing hymn, generally of 
short and stirring metre, putting words of penitence and purpose into 
lips which longed to utter them ; then that last earnest agony of the 
day, that swelling tide of desire and prayer, which, as it rose higher 
and higher, swept the whole people into its course, and was echoed 
not seldom by their audible, consentient, low-breathed murmurs, but 
with no vain, blatant, meaningless outbursts; then, generally, the 
meeting of the Society, for addresses which he had made careful 
written preparations ; then, after service, the only two hours’ leisure 
of the week ; the children—other than those in arms—permitted to sit 
up and keep the festival; and the supper of such cheap luxury as 
hard times allowed, and the friends who came in, and the hoarse but 
cheerful voice which spoke to us all, and the very short family prayers, 
and the softly creeping weariness, and the bed ! 


The idea which this sketch gives of Dr. Bunting is 
abundantly confirmed by every page of this book. Even 
those who may differ most from his general Methodistie 
principles, or from his special views of the fitting policy 
for the denomination, must recognize the thorough sincerity 
and earnestness of the man. The copious extracts from 
his diary give us a remarkable insight into his character, 
and it serves to enhance our estimate both of the man and his 
work. We often disagree from his opinions, but we always 
feel in contact with a devout, as well as sagacious, Christian 
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man, full of a glowing love for Christ and for human souls, 
and intent above all things on doing his duty according to 
his lights. There is indeed here a simplicity, freshness of 
spiritual feeling, a sacred devotion to the high duties of his 
ministerial calling, for which we were hardly prepared. 
He was a powerful controversialist and a great administrator. 
Men of this type are pretty sure to be unfairly judged. 
Their skill and astuteness as leaders of men may be 
acknowledged, but it is assumed, almost without examina- 
tion, that the cultivation of these qualities is inconsistent 
with spirituality of heart, with great excellence in the 
pulpit. This arises partly from the fact that a man’s success 
in one department interferes seriously with the recognition 
of his excellence in another. But it is due also to the 
very false conception of spirituality, for the propagation of 
which, be it said, Methodist teaching is partly responsible. 
In Dr. Bunting’s case, the angry feeling engendered by 
the denominational controversies in which he played so 
prominent a part necessarily increased the prejudice 
against him. It seems to be impossible for men to take 
an active part in public discussion, however honest their 
convictions and disinterested the service they render, with- 
out suffering serious loss and injury, extending far beyond 
the misconstruction of their motives, in the particular line 
to which objection is taken. Dr. Bunting undoubtedly 
suffered in this way. We have ourselves been accustomed 
to think of him chiefly as one who loved to exercise despotic 
power, and had indeed become so much a man of affairs in 
the denomination of which he was so long the great leader, 
that the other and higher parts of his works had fallen 
somewhat into the background. The narrative has shown 
us how unjust such an impression was. He had unques- 
tionably a statesman’s mind—certainly the most statesman- 
like mind that Methodism has had since John Wesley. But 
it is sufficiently evident that his interest in the public 
affairs of the denomination was never allowed to interfere 
either with the culture of personal piety or with the earnest 
prosecution of special ministerial duty. 

He loved preaching, and spared no pains to cultivate the 
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great natural powers with which he was endowed, taking 
every opportunity to hear any of the great preachers of 
other denominations. Among his favourites was old Mr. 
Clayton, the father of the three well-known brothers. Some 
of his remarks upon him are rather remarkable as coming 
from a Methodist. He says: 


There is something wonderfully pleasing to me in his manner. It 
is easy, serious, dignified, and highly impressive. His elocution is 
animated and manly ; but very different from the florid, tinsel oratory 
which distinguishes many of those who are called popular preachers. 
Mr. Clayton is popular indeed, but not among the populace. In his 
matter to-day there was nothing new or uncommon. The subject 
was the duty of confidence in God in the present perilous times. But 


anything said by Mr. Clayton is said so well as to become striking and 
interesting. I am more and more convinced that my character in 


the pulpit is too much that of a declaimer, and too little that of the 
Christian preacher: but “* Rome was not built in a day.” 


It is curious to find this reflection about a popular 
preacher who was not for the populace in the writings of a 
Methodist. There is doubtless truth in it, and the kind of 
truth which was likely to impress such a man as Dr. Bunt- 
ing. Probably all ministers of intellectual taste and power 
are tempted to speak too lightly of preachers who catch the 
ear of the multitude. Of course florid display and mere 
declamation are to be condemned anywhere, but is it not 
possible to think too lightly of the rhetorical embellishment 
which touches the imagination, and so secures the attention 
of the hearers. There are audiences whom it offends, and 
it is fortunate that there are preachers who are able to 
cater for people of this fastidious taste. But after all, as 
the gospel is to be preached to the poor, and as the chief 
clory of Methodism is that it fulfils this function, it cannot 
afford to think lightly of preaching simply because it is 
addressed to the populace. 

But to us the most instructive and suggestive part of 
this biography is the picture which is given of the internal 
life of Methodism and of Dr. Bunting’s relation to it. The 
common idea has been that he was Conservative among 
Conservatives in the principles of his ecclesiastical policy 
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and the spirit of his administration, and in some sense this 
is true. But in his Conservatism there is also a very keen 
perception of the signs of the times and of the special 
work required of the Methodism to which he was so pas- 
sionately attached. An outsider is struck first with the 
intensity and strength of that attachment, to which it is 
not easy to find any parallel in the ministry of other 
Nonconforming Churches. Why does not Congregationalism 
excite the same enthusiasm, and secure the same concen- 
tration of thought and energy? It may be said that it is 
not a quality to be desired, but we cannot help thinking 
that it is an element of power; and though it may 
possibly be in excess in our Methodist brethren, we should 
be all the better for the infusion of some of its spirit. At 
all events, it must be noted as a fact. Dr. Buntine showed 
his love to Methodism by seeking to promote its efficiency, 
and, so far as we can judge, his desire was to do this by 
giving it a more liberal character. Into the internal 
dissensions which caused him so much disquiet and 
trouble in his later years we do not care to enter. To 
some extent they were almost inevitable, and were such 
as Methodism had to encounter from the beginning of its 
history. For they were largely due to the new democratic 
spirit which Methodism cannot fail to engender, revolting 
against the central authority in a highly-organized com- 
munity. Dr. Bunting said very truly, ‘“‘ Our system is 
not a democracy,” but therein lies the difficulty. Itisa 
democratic society with oligarchical institutions, and this 
contrast was much more marked at the time to which we 
refer than it is now. Where such a state of things exists 
there are pretty certain to be individuals who will take 
advantage of the discontent that gathers to create dis- 
turbauce. Everett was a man of this type. His two 
associates, Dunn and Griffith, were men of another order, 
and, indeed, differed as much from one another as Everett 
did from both. The agitation was a singularly unhappy 
one, both in its incidents and consequences. For a time 
it threatened to rend the Connexion in twain, and inflicted 
on it sericus injury. Dr. Bunting was the principal ob- 
VOL. II. 7A 
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ject of the attack. Indeed, his enormous influence was 
the chief occasion of offence. It cannot be doubted, how- 
ever, that he was most unjustly and cruelly assailed, and 
that he conducted himself throughout with remarkable 
dignity and Christian forbearance. 

Of the policy in dispute no outsider can be a competent 
judge. For ourselves, indeed (and we speak the more 
frankly as having been in the transgression), we regret 
that Congregationalists took any part in the controversy. 
It would be easy to explain how we were drawn in, but we 
content ourselves with a confession that it was a mistake. 
Happily there has been a very marked change in the 
relations of Wesleyans and other Nonconformists. There 
is a good deal bearing on this subject in this biography 
which certainly has given us a view of the antagonism 
between them we never had before. Here is a sentence 
which speaks volumes: ‘‘ Their turn” (that of Wesleyans) 
‘had come for the enjoyment of a season of repose from 
mob and magistrate, clergyman and squire, orthodox Dis- 
senting pastor, with white kerchief at his nose, and deacon 
with his heart set on pew-rents ; and from all other cruel 
and contemptuous persecutions.” Happily times have 
changed, and we only hope that the relations may become 
yet closer and more intimate. A biography like this not 
only teaches us to admire the man, but gives a higher 
view of the spiritual power which Methodism possesses. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Museums and Art Galleries. By Tuomas GreEnwoop, F.R.G.S. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) Nowthatso much attention is being given 
to the establishment of Free Libraries, a book dealing with the kindred 
institutions, Museums and Art Galleries, is specially timely. For these 
three should always go together. Having regard to the education—in 
the widest sense of the word—of the masses of the people, it is extremely 
desirable that steps should be taken, not only to provide free libraries, 
but also to utilize to the utmost possible extent the museums and art 
galleries already in existence in different parts of the country. As 


~srege amen! 
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one means of securing this important end, the writer of this volume 
recommends the adoption of the Public Libraries and Museums Act. 
Another, and perhaps even more efficacious, means is by awakening 
fresh interest in these useful but often neglected institutions on the 
part of richer members of the community, and this is the main 
object of the volume before us. If it fulfils its purpose in this respect 
it will not have been written in vain. 


Voices of the Spirit. By Grorce Martueson, M.A., D.D. (J. 
Nisbet and Co.) This is a volume of devotional readings to which we 
can give our unqualified approval. It contains the fruits of ripe 
thinking as well as of devout feeling, and therefore cannot fail to be 
very helpful in the cultivation of personal godliness. A certain unity 
is imparted to the book by the fact that all the meditations are on the 
subject of the Holy Spirit, but the wonderful variety in unity of the 
Scriptures and of the spiritual life is abundantly shown by the writer 
in his treatment of the different references to it, which are to be found 
in the Bible. Here we have no fewer than ninety-five short chapters, 
and in every one of them a distinct idea is expressed. 


Ripples in the Starlight : Additional Fragments of Sunday Thought 
and Teaching. ByJ.R.Macpurr, D.D. (J. Nisbet and Co.) Short, 
striking, and suggestive; these fragments of thought are likely to be 
very helpful to all devout readers. Tit-bits when they are of the 
character to be found in this book are always sure to be acceptable. 
They more than answer to the description given of them in the 
title. 


Mothers of the Bible. By Rev. CHartes Leacnu, F.G.S. (J. Nisbet 
and Co.) Earnestness, simplicity, pithiness, and point, are the charac- 
teristics of these admirable papers on the mothers of the Bible. Many 
of them have already appeared in The Mothers’ Treasury, and these, 
with the addition of others not before published, are here sent forth 
‘with the fervent hope that some mother may receive help and com: 
fort in their perusal.” 


Bible Characters. By Cuartes Reape. (Chatto and Windus.) 
The characters dealt with in this little volume are among the most 
familiar in the Bible, and have frequently formed the theme both of 
spoken and of written discourse, and yet such is the fulness and 
variety of the Scriptures that Mr. Reade is generally able to throw 
some fresh and interesting light upon them. His book contains 
flashes of thought which may prove helpful and suggestive to many 
students of the Word. 


Tempted London: Young Men. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This 
is a reprint of a series of articles which originally appeared in The 
British Weekly, and which excited a good deal of interest at the time 
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they came out. They are here reproduced in a more permanent form, 
with the hope that the facts related in them may prove useful to those 
who have to deal with young men, and especially to those who have 
their spiritual welfare at heart. The disclosures contained in them 
are both sad and startling, revealing as they do a state of things of 
which many people had little suspicion. But if they should lead some 
to pay greater attention to the subject of the young men of London— 
their perils and their safeguards—they will not have been made to no 
purpose. 


How to Help: or Pen and Pencil Sketches of the East End. By 
Mrs. G. S. Reaney. (J. Nisbet and Co.) These slight sketches of 
personal service rendered by the writer are likely to be very service- 
able to other Christian workers by showing them the variety of ways 
in which they may make themselves useful to their fellow creatures, 
and particularly to the poor toilers dwelling in the East End. 
Examples teach as well as precepts, and the instances of practical 
help recorded in this volume are full both of instruction and of 
suggestion. It breathes throughout that spirit of true Christian love 
which “ hopeth all things ” as well as ‘‘ endureth all things.” 


Concerning Men, and other Papers. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” (Macmillan and Co.) This is a collection of 
essays containing the writer’s views on a number of subjects, chiefly 
of a social and philanthropic nature. Mrs. Craik writes about what 
she knows, and always has something to say which is worth saying. 
Moreover, these last papers of hers are pervaded by that spirit of true 
sympathy and large-hearted charity which cannot fail to give to them 
a peculiar charm. Even when we are compelled to differ from her iu 
opinion we cannot but admire and appreciate the tone and spirit in 
which she writes. In the opening paper which gives the title to the 
volume our authoress states her views on the subject of men in their 
relation to women; and if these should be regarded as old-fashioned 
by some they will be the none the less welcome to others on this 
account. Evidently she has no great sympathy with the more 
advanced advocates of women’s rights, and frankly recognizes the facts 
that both physically and mentally men are superior to women. At 
the same time she thinks that morally and spiritually women are as a 
rule superior tomen. While expressing her own strong conviction 
that home is the true sphere of woman, and that marriage is their 
natural vocation in the great majority of cases, she at the same time 
claims for them a “ business faculty,” which, if properly trained and 
cultivated, would fit them for earning their own living, and so render 
them independent of male relations. 

‘“‘ Did girls get from childhood,” she says, “ the same business training 
as boys, and were it clearly understood in all families that it is no 
credit but rather a discredit for women to hang helpless on the men 
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instead of doing their own work, and if necessary earning their own 
living, I believe society would not be the worse, but the better for the 
change. Men would find out that the more they elevate women the 
greater use they get out of them. If instead of a man working him- 
self to death for his unmarried daughters, and then leaving them 
ignominiously dependent upon male relations, he educated them to 
independence, made them able both to maintain and to protect them- 
selves, it would save him and them a world of unhappiness. They 
would cease to be either the rivals—a very hopeless rivalry—or the 
playthings first, and afterwards the slaves of men; and become, as 
was originally intended, their co-mates, equal and yet different, each 
sex supplying the others’ deficiencies ; and therefore fitted to work 
together, not apart, for the good of the world.” 

These are wise and weighty words, and deserve to be carefully 
pondered. The whole essay, in fact, will well repay perusal. It is a 
timely contribution towards the settlement of one of the most pressing 
problems of the present day. The other papers contained in this 
volume are scarcely less useful and practical in their character. We 
need only mention the subjects of them, which are as follows: ‘‘ For 
Better for Worse,” ‘A House of Rest,’ “The Story of an Old 
Friend,” ‘“ Work for Idle Hands,” * Our Island Sports,” “ Merely 
Players,’ and “* Miss Anderson in the ‘ Winter's Tale.’” 


We have received from Mr. Fisher Unwin a new and popular edition 
of The Roman Students; or, on the Wings of the Morning. A Tale 
of the Renaissance. By D. Atcocx. The story is a deeply interesting 
as well as instructive one, and will form an admirable gift book. Also 
from Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s, a new edition in an exceedingly tasteful 
and attractive get-up of Irving’s Sketch-Book. 


Miller Manning. By Mattuew Forester. (Bible Christian Book 
Room.) This is a true story of Cornish life. Miller Manning is a 
typical specimen of the Cornish Methodist, with a considerable fund 
of natural shrewdness and mother wit, and with a deep religious 
earnestness manifesting itself at times in novel and eccentric forms. 
A sort of character (as Mr. Bourne observes in the preface) not only 
to be admired but also to be imitated. The record of his sayings and 
doings, as here given, is exceedingly interesting and cannot fail to do 
good. 

The Disciples’ Prayer. By Rev. J. M. Gipson. (Elliot Stock. 
Those who heard Mr. Gibbon’s most effective paper on preaching at the 
Nottingham meeting, will naturally be desirous to know what manner 
of preacher Mr. Gibbon himself is. This little volume will show that 
he teaches by example as well as by precept. It consists of ‘‘ notes” of 
sermons, and it is to be assumed, therefore, that while we have some- 
thing more than outline, the sermons themselves may probably have 
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contained more illustration and appeal. At all events we were pre- 
pared for more of rhetorical enrichment, and suppose that its absence 
may be explained in the way we have suggested. Taking the “‘ notes” 
as they are, they are specimens of a high style of pulpit teaching—fresh 
in thought, felicitous in illustration, terse and incisive in style, devout 
and spiritual in feeling. The title and the explanation of it show Mr. 
Gibbon’s independence. ‘‘ As a prayer_it could never have been the 
Lord’s. This was not the prayer He had just offered up ‘in a certain 
place.’ He could not pray ‘forgive us our sins.’ Christ knew no 
sin. This is the Lord’s teaching, but the disciples’ prayer.’’ And then, 
as though to emphasize the distinetly Evangelical tone of his teaching, 
Mr. Gibbon says, ‘The ‘Lord’s!Prayer’ is repeated to-day by 
thousands of all sorts and conditions of men, but it is prayed only by 
one sort—by those who have received from’ Christ the right to become 
sons of God.’ At every point there is abundant evidence of the 
extreme care with which the work=has been done, and of the varied 
reading which lies behind it. The sentences often are pregnant with 
thought and richly suggestive. 





ROYAL COMMISSION ON EDUCATION. 
DR. CROSSKEY’S EVIDENCE. (Continued.) 
VoLuNtTaRY ScHOOLS AND THE CONSCIENCE CLAUSE. 

41,934. (Sir F. Sandford.) Does it not occur to you that as the 
friends of denominational education have made great pecuniary sacri- 
fices in order to give effect to their ideas of what is right, it would at 
all events give a great guarantee for the sincerity of those who oppose 
that principle, if they made corresponding exertions and corresponding 
pecuniary sacrifices ?—-They make sacrifices with respect to duties 
which they do not think the State ought to undertake, but they do 
not feel called upon to make sacrifices for work which the State ought 
to do. 

41,935. (Mr. Molloy.) Having listened with interest to your answers, 
do I gather aright that you object to all religious teaching in the 
schools supported by any money from the State, whether out of a 
grant or out of rates ?—Yes, to all religious teaching during the secular 
hours, and to all religious teaching supported by rates or taxes. 

41,986. That is just the point. DoI understand you to say that you 
object to all religious teaching in schools supported out of public 
money only during the hours of secular teaching, or altogether ?—I 
should admit in the rooms before or after the secular hours the volun- 
tary teaching of religion by voluntary agencies. 
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41,937, Then you do not object either in board schools or in 
denominational schools to religious teaching being given, either 
denominational or general, after the school hours ?—Before or after, 
by voluntary agencies ; certainly I do not object to that. 

41,938. On this ground do you object to the voluntary schools 
obtaining the same money aids, subject to your own conditions, as 
those obtained by the board schools ?—Strongly ; because their 
teachers are denominational; their whole management is denomina- 
tional, and, therefore, being denominationally managed and manned 
by denominational teachers, they are sectarian institutions, and as 
such ought not to be supported out of rates and taxes. 

* # “ * ” % + 

41,945. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) You were asked some questions this 
afternoon about the question of governesses in private families com- 
pared with teachers in schools, and it was put to you whether people 
were not very particular as to the religious opinions of their governesses. 
I would ask you whether it is within your knowledge that it is very 
common among the upper classes who are mostly members of the 
Church of England, to engage Roman Catholic foreign governesses for 
the teaching of their children ?—It is very common in all classes to 
engage governesses (who do their work properly) of other denomina- 
tions than their own. 

41,946. We do not find in the upper classes that they are very 
tenacious in insisting upon the identity of religious convictions on the 
part of the people employed, even though they may be governesses 
living in their own houses ?—That is so. 

41,947, It was put to you by Lord Norton as to whether Mr. Forster 
had not represented the board system as one which was to be merely 
supplementary to the voluntary system. I would ask you whether, 
as a matter of fact, the voluntary system, so far from having been 
superseded, has not more than doubled since Mr. Forster’s Act ?—It 
has largely increased. 

41,948. More than doubled, has it not ?—More than doubled. 

41,949. I should ask you another question about Mr. Forster’s 
speech. When the Education Act of 1870 was passed through 
Committee, do you remember there was a clause enabling voluntary 
schools to be transferred to school boards ?—Yes. 

41,950. I am quoting from page 293 of the bound-up copy of the 
proceedings of that date: “He (Mr. Forster) had always looked 
forward to many of the existing voluntary schools being willing to 
transfer themselves to the school boards, and he hoped that would be 
the case.”” Do you remember that passage ?—Yes. 

41,951. Perhaps you do not remember that the present Lord 
Norton, who was then Sir Charles Adderley, complained of that, and 
said that, this clause, facilitating transfer, changed the whole character 
of the Bill, and made it one for superseding the present system ?—I 
do not recollect that. 
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41,952. Therefore, it appears that the construction put upon Mr. 
Forster’s Act by its opponents was, that it was one to supersede the 
former denominational system, and that Mr. Forster expressed his 
hope that there would be a large amount of transference to the school 
board ?—A mass of contradictions will be found in the speeches 
made during the debate. 

41,953. I understand you do not wish to press any specific charge 
against any individual inspector of having a different standard 
between board and voluntary schools ?—No. 

41,954. But you gather, as a matter of conversation up and down 
the country, from people interested in the school question, that there 
is a feeling that that does exist ?—A very strong and a very wide- 
spread feeling. 

41,955. In Birmingham you are the chairman, I think, of the school 
management committee ?—Yes, I am. 

41,956. And, as such, you are very often in contact with the 
teachers ?— Yes. 

41,957. Do you find it at all common in going about the schools at 
Birmingham to find that children admitted into your board schools 
from voluntary schools are often represented to you as very much 
more backward for their standard than children who have been edu- 
cated in your board schools ?—Yes, it is so. 

41,958. That is a common thing, is it ?—It is not at all uncommon. 

41,959, And you find the teachers express astonishment that, with 
their attainment, they could ever have passed the standard they had 
passed ?—I have frequently heard that feeling expressed. 

41,960. This evidence of experts would seem to indicate, would it 
not, that the children had passed on a more indulgent scale than any 
that you are accustomed to in your board schools ?—It looks that 
way. 

41,961. Have you heard that criticism from practical teachers out- 
side Birmingham ?—Yes, I believe so. 

* ¥ é + + * * 

41,963. (Dr. Dale.) I wish to resume one point of inquiry which 
was not pursued when you were under examination last week. You 
maintain, that in large districts of the country, the children of Non- 
conformists are practically excluded from entering the teaching prc- 
fession unless they become members of the Church of England ?— 
Yes. 

41,964. Will you explain what you mean ?—In many agricultural 
districts where the population is very sparse, there can be only one 
school. In others, where the population, though more numerous, is 
still inconsiderable, there ought to be only one school. Two schools 
near to each other with only 60 or 70 children in each, would be less 
efficient than one school with 120 or 130 children in it. As a matter 
of fact, in such districts there is, in a very large number of cases, no 
public elementary school except that which is connected with the 
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Church of England. For example, in the diocese of Oxford, consist- 
ing of the three counties of Oxon, Berks, and Bucks, there were in 
1885 the following denominational schools :-— 


Chureh of England, National, Parochial, and 


Endowed schools ‘ ; . , ; . 604 
Roman Catholic . ; ;: r 7 7 F 12 
Wesleyan ‘ , : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ » ae 


Total ‘ : , ‘ . 629 

but only 72 board, and 34 British schools. But in the villages and 
smaller towns there are large numbers of Nonconformists. If they 
are to enter the teaching profession under present conditions, they 
must become pupil teachers. They cannot be sent away to a distance 
from home to be apprenticed in a board school, and their only way 
into the profession is through the Church school in their immediate 
neighbourhood. This school is expressly maintained for educating 
children in the principles of the English Church. The managers have 
a clear right to refuse to appoint a teacher, whether pupil teacher, 
head master, or assistant, who declines to promote the object for 
which the school exists. They, therefore, decline to appoint Dis- 
senters as pupil teachers, and if a dissenting young person wishes to 
enter the teaching profession in these districts, he is obliged, in the 
first instance, to conform. 

41,965. Have you any facts to show that this happens ?—I have the 
case of Eva Watts, at St. Catherine’s National Schools, Gloucester, 
who for a few days acted in the capacity of monitor, and during that 
time acquitted herself with considerable credit, and in such a way as 
to indicate promise of success as a teacher; her conduct was also 
everything that could be desired; but being a national school, the 
managers are limited in their choice of teachers to Church women, 
and it was not until a week after she came to the school that it was 
ascertained she was a Nonconformist; the managers were, therefore, 
obliged, though not without regret, to dispense with her services. 

41,966. You mean then, that the conscience clause gives no relief 
to the children cf Nonconformists who wish to become teachers in 
districts where there are only Church schools ?—It gives no relief in 
such districts. It is professedly for the protection of scholars, not of 
teachers ; and, from the nature of the case, it is impossible that any 
conscience clause should open a denominational school to teachers of 
another faith. 

41,967. Do you think that the conscience clause is effective in 
protecting the children of Nonconformist parents who are obliged to 
send their children to Church of England schools ?—I do not. I am 
not here to state that the conscience clause is actually violated. Such 
a statement would involve charges against individual school managers 
or teachers, and whenever such a charge can be established on con; 
clusive evidence, it is the duty of the Education Department to find a 
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remedy. My complaint is that the conscience clause, though it may 
not be violated, is ineffective. 

41,968. Will you explain what you mean by its being ineffective ?— 
There are large numbers of parents who know nothing about it. 

41,969. But the Nonconformist ministers might, if they chose, diffuse 
the information wherever there are Nonconformist parents ?—No 
doubt. But speaking for myself, I am not at present disposed to press 
poor people to take advantage of the conscience clause. Cireum- 
stances might arise which would compel me to do so; but I should 
take action with great unwillingness. 

41,970. Why are you indisposed to press poor people to take advan- 
tage of the conscience clause ?—Because in many parts of England 
the poor people themselves are afraid that if they did, they would 
incur the displeasure of powerful people in the neighbourhood on whom 
they largely depend. 

41,971. Do you think that that fear is well founded ?—I can say that 
it exists. 

41,972. And you yourself are not at present disposed to agitate the 
country in order to induce them to run the risks they dread ?—I am 
not. And I have another reason for this. I think that the separation 
of Nonconformist children from others in the school places them in a 
position extremely painful to the sensitive child. That is a ground 
why I have never pressed Nonconformist parents in towns to take 
advantage of the clause. 

41,973. Is there any other ground on which you think the conscience 
clause ineffective?—Yes. An effective conscience clause would pre- 
vent everything in the management of a school that could be an in- 
ducement either to the parents or to the children attending it to leave 
their own church in order to become adherents of the church with 
which the school is connected. 

41,974. Does not the conscience clause prevent the operation of such 
influences and inducements ?—No. While all the teachers in a school 
are members of one church, there is necessarily a very strong influence 
exerted on the children to become members of that church. No 
degree of liberality on the part of the managers of a school in which 
all the teachers are members of the English Church can prevent that 
school from being a powerful influence in favour of drawing the 
children of Nonconformists into the Establishment. 

41,975. Have you anything further to say on that point ?—Yes. I 
would quote the answers given by Mr. Sharpe: “(Q. 6,751.) Should 
you regard it as a violation of the conscience clause, if children 
attending a national school and also attending the Church Sunday 
school were charged lower fees than children who attended the 
national school but did not attend the Church Sunday School? (A.) 
I think it would be better to charge uniform fees without respect to 
any religious denomination. (Q. 6,758.) Should you regard it as a 
violation of the conscience clause? (A.) The words of the Act do 
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not put that into the conscience clause, and, therefore, I should not.” 
While the conscience clause allows, as it does allow, Church of 
England managers to charge children who attend a Nonconformist 
Sunday school higher fees than are charged to children who attend 
the Church Sunday school, the conscience clause cannot be described 
as effective. 

41,976. Is there any other influence adverse to Nonconformists in 
districts where there are only Church schools which is unchecked by 
the conscience clause ?—Yes. The conscience clause does not prevent 
school managers from giving treats and other favours to those children 
in“the Church day school, and those only who also attend the Church 
Sunday school. Unless treats for Sunday school attendance are 
wholly separated from treats for day school attendance, the day school is 
made an instrument for inducing children to attend the Sunday school. 

41,977. Your contention then is, that, if there is the most scrupu- 
lous observance of the conscience clause, the children of Dissenters 
are not protected in those parts of England where there are only 
Church schools ?—Yes. It is practically a dead letter, because large 
numbers of parents are afraid to avail themselves of it ; and because 
others, to my knowledge, are unwilling that their children should be 
what they call black sheep. And, as I have said, it leaves entirely 
unchecked some of the most powerful means of attracting Noncon- 
formist children into the English Church. 

41,978. It may be urged, that if people do not choose to protect 
themselves, it is not the fault of the law, which offers them a “ con- 
science ” clause ?—No dominant sect has a right to put temptations of 
this kind in the way of the people, and thus insidiously undermine 
their independence. The existence of the clause is a claim of sectarian 
ascendency, and an insult to Nonconformists. It is felt to be so by 
the large majority in all Nonconformist bodies of the country. 
MEMORANDUM ON THE ATTENDANCE AT SuNDAY ScHOOLS OF CHILDREN 

ATTENDING PuBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


PREPARED BY R. W. DALE, LL.D. 


THE figures submitted to the Commission by Mr. E. Towers, Mr. 
Palmer, and the Rev. C. H. Kelly, showing the number of scholars 
attending Sunday schools in England and Wales, are so remarkable 
as to justify and demand an analysis of their real significance. Those 
submitted by the Rev. C. H. Kelly with regard to Wesleyan Sunday 
schools (Kelly, 45,839-44), which are considerably in excess of the 
figures for Wesleyan Sunday schools given by Mr. Towers, are drawn 
from complete and trustworthy returns. They are from later returns 
than those represented in the evidence of Mr. Towers. Those sub- 
mitted by Mr. Palmer, with regard to the Church of England Sunday 
School Institute, are, I believe, founded on returns from a majority of 
the schools connected with the Church of England, supplemented by 
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an estimate for the remainder made by the officers of the Institute. 
The figures for other denominations have been in part compiled and 
in part estimated by Mr. Fountain Hartley, Mr. E. Towers’ colleague 
in the Secretariat of the Sunday School Union. The figures cannot 
have the authority which belongs to the official tables, giving the 
number of children on the registers of our public elementary schools ; 
but I believe that in compiling them Mr. Hartley was extremely 
anxious not to make his estimates excessive ; and if they are sub- 
stantially accurate they throw very interesting light on a question 
which has frequently occupied the Commission, the extent to which 
children attending publicelementary schools also attend Sunday schools. 

The following is a copy of the table used by Mr. Towers in giving 
his evidence :— 


England and Wales. Teachers. Scholars. 














Church of England Sunday schools ° ° 195,522 2,222,890 
Wesleyan Methodists . ; . . . ° 121,187 825,625 
Congregationalists ; , ‘ ‘ ° 86,816 686,956 
saptists . , : ‘ : 45,325 | 426,520 

Primitive Methodists , . ° 57,148 369,522 
Methodist Free Church 25,905 | 185,667 
Calvinistic Methodists ; ‘ ° 23,288 176,981 
Methodist New Connexion ‘ 7 ‘ 11,013 } 81,800 
Presbyterians e ; ; , ; : : 6,591 68,010 
Bible Christians . ‘ : P ‘ ° . 7,496 36,524 
Unitarians : ; ‘ , ; . ‘ 3,93° 26,435 
Friends . ‘ : : , ; ; . ‘ 1,403 } 26,352 
Wesleyan Reform Union . ‘ ; ‘ ° 3,140 | 19,715 
New Church (Swedenborgians) . ‘“ ; ; 769 6,423 
Lady Huntingdon Connexion ; ; ‘ ‘ 190 4,625 
Moraviaus . ‘ , ; ; ; - ‘ 510 3,320 
Undenominational mission and ragged schools 3,289 32,411 
Total ‘ ; ‘ ; ; P : 593,427 5,200,776 


In dealing with the figures submitted by these three witnesses, it is 
ry to remember, first, that the proportion of Sunday school 
scholars under 7 is much less than the proportion of day scholars 
under that age. In public elementary schools the scholars under 7 
are about one-third of the total number; in Sunday schools, according 
to Mr. Towers, the proportion is only about one-fifth. It is also 
necessary to remember that there are large numbers of young people 
in Sunday schools over 14, the age at which education in public 
elementary schools generally ceases. For the proportion of the 





ag 
on the estimates of the witnesses; and their estimates can be taken 
as only approximately exact. 


scholars in Sunday schools between those two ages we have to rely 


Mr. Palmer estimated that of the 2,200,000 scholars in Church of 


England schools about 70 per cent. are between 7 and 14, or 1,540,000. 
The Rey. C. H. Kelly informed us that since 1874 there lad been a 
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very large increase of scholars over 15 in Wesleyan Sunday schools, 
and thought that of the whole number of scholars--879,112 —about 
one-fourth, or 25 per cent., are over 13. Mr. Kelly has furnished me 
with the elaborate official tables for 1886 on which his evidence was 
based. These tables summarize exact returns received by the 
Wesleyan Sunday School Union from the officers of the Wesleyan 
districts throughout Great Britain. From the total of 879,112 
scholars it is necessary to deduct 7,036 for scholars in Scotland 
including Shetland), leaving 872,076 for England and Wales. The 
tables show that of these, 203,917 are under 7, 475,534 between 7 and 
15, and 192,625 above 15. The returns do not enable me to give the 
precise number of scholars between 7 and 14, but 30,000 is a fair 
estimate for those between 14 and 15; and deducting 30,000 from 
475,534—the number between 7 and 15—the remainder—445,534—is 
a close approximation to those between 7 and 14. 

In the schools connected with his own Union, and numbering 
1,200,000 scholars on the register, Mr. Towers thought that one-fifth 
were over 15, one-fifth between 13 and 15, and one-fifth in the infant 
classes: this would show that 40 per cent. are between 7 and 13, and 
about 50 per cent. are between 7 and 14. Deducting from 1,200,000, 
25,000 * for scholars in Scotch Sunday schools affiliated to the London 
Union, there are 1,175,000 in England and Wales: 
these amount to 487,500. (Towers, 42,332-3.) 

There remain about 1,000,000 scholars in schools of other denomi- 
nations to make up the total of 5,200,000 Sunday-school scholars in 
England and Wales; 


50 per cent. of 


taking for these the mean percentage of 60, 
as representing the proportion of children between 7 and 14, these 
denominations have 600,000 scholars between these ages. This per- 
centage would probably be much too high for the Calvinistie Methodist 
schools in Wales, which number 176,981, and for the schools of the 
Friends, which number 26,352, which consist very largely of adults ; 
but it would be too low for all the other schools, numbering together 
about 800,000. 

We have, therefore, the following totals of scholars between 7 and 
14 in the various descriptions of Protestant Sunday schools :— 


Church of England 


. ‘ ‘ . 1,540,000 
Wesleyan . , ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ - 445,500 
In connexion with the Sunday School Union 587,500 
Other Protestant denominations . ‘ ; - 600,000 

3,173,000 


We received no evidence as to the number of scholars in Cathkolie 
Sunday schools ; but I believe that in addition to what is described as 
‘** catechism ”’ on the Sunday afternoon, and in addition to ordinary 


* Mr. Towers informs me that at the time the table was compiled the precise 
number to be deducted was 25,192. 
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Sunday schools, the Catholic Church provides for its children and 
young people by means of religious confraternities and associations of 
various kinds. It may be assumed that for the religious instruction 
on Sunday of children attending Catholic day schools the Catholic 
Church makes adequate provision. There are, no doubt, some non- 
Catholic children who attend Catholic day schools, but there are also 
Catholic children who attend non-Catholic day schools, and these may 
be set off against each other. In comparing, therefore, the number of 
children between 7 and 14 on the registers of public elementary schools 
with the children of the same age—3,173,000—attending . Protestant 
Sunday schools, the number attending Catholic day schools need not 
be counted. The total number of children between 7 and 14 on 
the registers of public elementary schools in England and Wales is 
3,101,237 ; of these 157,067 are in Catholic schools; and the number 
in non-Catholic schools is 2,944,170. There are, therefore, 228,830 
more children between 7 and 14 in the Protestant Sunday schools 
than in all the public elementary schools of England and Wales, 
excluding those which are connected with the Catholic Church. 

This excess is explained by the fact that, in some parts of England, 
a considerable number of children attend Sunday schools who do not 
attend public elementary schools; how many we have no materials 
to determine. But after deducting any reasonable estimate of the 
number of such children from the total number of scholars between 
7 and 14 attending Sunday schools, the number of Sunday-school 
scholars who belong to the class for which public elementary schools 
are provided will remain so large as to show that the immense majority 
of the children on the registers of public elementary schools are also 
on the registers of Sunday schools. That the number of these children 
who do not attend Sunday schools is considerable, I do not doubt; 
but I believe that it has been greatly exaggerated. In London the 
Sunday schools seem less successful than in other parts of the kingdom 
in reaching the children of the great masses of the working people. 
(Towers, 42,403 ; Wilks, 48,919, 48,961.) 

The evidence of the representatives of the three Sunday-school 
organizations is extremely interesting as showing the large number of 
young people over 14 who remain under Sunday-school instruction. 
In the Wesleyan schools, according to the official tables, there are 
192,625 over 15, and, adding 30,000 for those between 14 and 15, there 
are 222,625 over 14. Accepting the age percentages of the witnesses 
for schools of other descriptions, the percentage of scholars over 14 
in Church of England schools is 10 per cent.—220,000 scholars; in 
schools connected with the Sunday School Union 30 per cent.—in 
round numbers, 350,000 scholars; in the remaining Protestant de- 
nominations, 20 per cent.—200,000. On these estimates there are, in 
round numbers, 992,000 scholars in Protestant Sunday schools above 
the age of 14, 
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